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Bullitt on Bolshevism 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

P ASHINGTON, D. C.—It was the autumn of 
u 1941—just a few months after dictator Hitler 
a broke his pact with dictator Stalin and in- 
* yaded Russia. Pearl Harbor still lay a few months 

ahead in history. The United States was not yet in 

the shooting war, but we were already “the arsenal 
pf the democracies,” and our Leand-Lease program 
was going [ull blast. 

_ It was at this point in October of 1941 that one 
of America’s ablest and wisest diplomats went to 
see President Roosevelt. He had been our first Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union and then was Ambassador 
to France until after the fall of Paris. He was Wil- 

> Jiam C. Bullitt, a friend of the Russian people from 
/ wav back, and one of the country’s foremost liberal 
leaders. 

Nobody in America exceeded Bullitt in his first- 
© Aand- understanding of Russia, Bolshevism and the 
"devious ways of the Kremlin. Calling on his years 

of personal experience, Bullitt urged President Roose- 

velt to get a written agreement with Stalin in return 
for Lend-Lease aid that Russia would not attempt to 
P expand her boundaries beyond their limits in August, 
va 1939, at the outbreak of the war, and that Russia 

' would not oppose but support a European Federation 

a so-called United States of Europe) after the wur. 

> Ballitt urged on Roosevelt a quid pro quo basis in 
alf our dealings with the Russians. 

; It was because of this advice by Bullitt that Roose- 

> velt broke with him and went his own way. 
Today America and the world understands how 

P wise Bulitt had been. President Truman, particularly, 
‘must be wishing today, as he attempts to recover the 
ground lost by democracy because of the expanding 

B totalitarianism of the Kremlin, that President Roose- 

mvelt kad taken Bullitt’s sage advice. 

* This week America heard again from former Am- 

© bassador Bullitt. This time it was from the witness 

Pchair as the House Un-American Activities Committee 
opened hearings on the proposal to outlaw the Com- 


7 


» munist Party. 

Bullitt advised against outlawing the Communist 
PParty. Said he: “I am not at all sure that it would be 
EB wise and in the public interest to declare it a crime 

to belong to the American Communist Party. -And 
I would-hate to see any law forbidding the people 
of the United States from knowing what Communism 
is.” Bullitt went. on to say that suppression. of the 
Communist Party here would. tend to make*martyrs 


i! ie 


eof known Communists and would fail to hit 


‘ basic dangers and underground subversive pra 


Se S urging 


the House Committee itself “to throw light 


“long and thorough” hearing 
Criminal conspiracy” of Communist efforts in 
United States. Bullitt suggested the following specific 
teps at this time: 

1. Require the Communist Party to list the amount 
fid source of all contributions it receives, and all 
fues-paying members. 

2. Greatly increase FBI appropriations “for han- 
ling the problem of the Communist Party.” 

3. Follow the practice used against German Bund 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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An Editerial— 


The Anti-Totalitarian Broom 


T is inevitable that there should be wide public 

concern over President Truman’s order estab- 

lishing machinery for the investigation of the 
lovalty of the army of 2,200,000 federal employees. 
This has always been a free and wide-open country. 
We have had few snoopers and a wide prejudice 
against snooping. We have regarded surveillance of 
our private lives as a feature of old, decadent and 
goose-stepping countries which -we, in this newer 
world, could happily avoid. So an order which sub- 
jects a large sector of our life to a constant checking 
up, with punishment hanging ominously over those 
who may fall short of required standards arbitrarily 
set. naturally rouses fear. Anxious citizens inquire 
whether cherished civil liberties are not endangered. 

These are no ordinary times. During war, certain 
civil liberties are suspended. We are not at war. But 
the President has solemnly announced a world-wide 
struggle against totalitarian ideologies. -He was care- 
ful to state that succor to Greece and Turkey is to 
be only a part of a world-wide conflict between two 
wavs of life, one based on the will of the majority 
and characterized by freedom, the other based on the 
will of a minority and characterized by coercion and 
oppression. 

If this policy is actually to involve an active cam- 
paign for one sort of life and against another, it must 
be carried out here at home as well as in any foreign 
land which is threatened. And obviously. the Govern- 
ment which embarks upon such an effort must keep 
Army and the 


we hope—free of traitors. It is to assure 


itself as free of totalitarians as the 
Navi are 


us ot treedom { 


et , 
from enemies within that the executt 


order was issued. 
designates “totalitarian, 
Fascist. Communist or subversive” as “the dangerous 


to do with the 


Phe Presidents de ree 
ideologies. This measure has nothing 
liberty on privileges of any citizen except as they are 
tied in with the right to hold a government job. In 
the serious situation in which we find ourselves, the 
Federal Government is establishing special employ- 
ment standards. Since the State Department or the 
ofice of the Attorney General may in the 


struggle be as much involved as the Army or Navy, 


present 


those under suspic ion of being “totalitarians, Fascists, 
Communists or subversives” are to be kept out. That 
is all that the order amounts to—unless it is badly 
abused. 

It is dificult to establish proof of membership in 


Fascist or Communist organizations. Formal mem- 


bership may not be the vital point. In the Canadian 
trials which followed the Geuzenko revelations, some 
of the traitors who revealed information to Soviet 
Russia were not members of the Communist Party. 
What is necessary is to detect and remove all of those 
who act like Fascists or Communists, all those who 
serve a foreign power. 


at * * 


Tu: order provides that an applicant may be denied 
employment or an emplovee may be removed if there 
is “reasonable ground... for belief that the person 
involved is disloyal.” A person who has over a con- 
siderable period acted as a Fascist or Communist 
would act can be fired. If, for example, his speech 
and writing has followed the Communist line, or he 
has belonged to a series of Communist front organi- 
zations, it would be taken for granted that he either 
is a Communist or is so close to the Communists 
that he cannot be trusted. 

Some such procedure as this is the only way of 
spotting and removing dangerous borers-from-within. 
The tools provided would be dangerous in the hands 
of stupid or malignant officials. In time of peril, we 
have chosen between fiazards. To clean out internal 
enemies, we have placed dangerous tools in the hands 
of our officials. It is up to alert legislators and 
citizens to see to it that they are used exclusively for 
the right purpose, One step in the right direction 
would be for the BL to make public an up-to-date 
list of 
controlled. 


organizations considered to be Communist- 


the war the United States and the 


world hay eC 


During and since 
whole democrati paid a high price for 
the failure of i¢ Government to clean house. Com- 


munists llow-travelers have- infiltrated every 
and their influence bas been 


SOV iet 


avency | o romentl 


wielded in therance of the interests. of 


‘ a , ‘ 
lperialism, They hav contributed to the loss of 


independence by Poland and Yugoslavia and other 


nations. to the weakness and vacillation of American 
foreign policy. They should have been ousted ‘from 
positions of authoriiy long ago, in fact should never 
have been hired by the Government. 

The President’s order is a broom with which the 
(Attorney General can now sweep the totalitarians out. 
But he should make sure that the broom does not also 
sweep out liberals who, in the eyes of John Rankin, 
Kenneth McKellar and other reactionaries, might be 


considered “subversive.” 
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TRENDS 


Un-American 


By Liston M. Oak 


Ordeal 
Before the 


Committee 





help you God?” asked Chairman J. Parnall Thomas of the House Committee 


"'—D: you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 


on Un-American Activities. I said “yes,” thinking that “the whole truth” 
is a large order, which no one can possibly fill. To say so, howeyer, would be a mani- 
festation of the “contempt” in which I hold some of the activities of the Un-American 


Committee. 


This “contempt,” however, was somewhat modified by the dignified and efficient 
way in which Rep. Thomas conducted the hearings, in sharp contrast to the way 
Martin Dies and John Rankin tried to use the committee to smear New Deal liberals. 
The chairman repeatedly checked Rankin’s irrelevant ravings, until he finally left the 
room. Rep. Thomas and his capable staff are really trying, I think, to make the 
committee an agency which will investigate and expose both Communist and Fascist 


organizations without confusing men like 
Lilienthal with Foster, not seeking to’ 
brand as a Red anyone who, to Rankin’s 
disgust, advocates an FEPC. 

I had told the chief investigator, 
Robert E. Stripling, that I would not 
cooperate with the committee voluntarily. 
Hence I was subpoenaed to tell what I 
know abcyit Leon Josephson, Gerhart 
Eisler, Géorge Mink, Cyril Lambkin, et 
al., that goodly company of Comintern 
agents who serve the Soviet foreign office 
so faithfully. I made it very evident 
what I thought of the past record of the 
Un-American Activities Committee—and 
] discerned a gleam in the eyes of the 
chairman, who compares with Dies and 
Rankin as Shakespeare compares with 
Edgar Guest. 

For long years after my rejection of 
Communism, I had the _ deep-seated 
aversion of all who have, been in the 
Socialist movement for many years to 
any cooperation with the Government. 
There was once a great tradition in the 
Socialist movement—however much you 
might disagree with another Socialist, 
you didn’t give evidence to the cops 
against him. There was a certain meas- 
ure of solidarity against “the common 
enemy”’— the government, as “the ex- 
ecutive committee of the capitalist class.” 
Even though the Communists, even as 
early as 1917, had no compunctions about 
being stool-pigeons, I did not want to be 
one, and still don’t. But the concept. was 
based on childish fallacies. The govern- 
ment is not necessarily the enemy. In 
fact, it may be the friend of democracy 
against totalitarianism and terror. 

The Communists, of course, do not 
hesitate to use any weapon against op- 
ponents, including giving surreptitious 
information to the authorities. Thus the 
Communists have on many occasions in- 
formed the government that so-and-so 
is “Trotskyite.” And in power the Com- 
munists liquidate opponents ruthlessly. 
These considerations have presented me 
with a moral problem. Thus far I have 
confined my exposés to print, with one 
exception, when a Washington Grand 
Jury subpoenaed me and I refused to 
give anything except a general lecture 
on the philosophy of Bolshevism, and 
confirmation of the rumor that Browder 
and Foster are Communists. 

OQne of the bad effects of having to 
testify is that it restrains one from 
writing everything one knows. I hesi- 
tated a long time before publishing the 
article in The New Leader which led to 
the summons to testify. I shall hesitate 
even more in the future, for I still do 
not like the whole business, aside from 
the waste of time it involves. For while 
I reject the old aversion to “Red-baiting” 
and to revealing the truth to govern- 


mental agencies, it depends on _ the 
agency and the use to wihch the infor- 
mation is put. 

I do not like to contribute to the cur- 
rent campaign to outlaw the Communist 
Party. I do not believe in the suppres- 
sion of any group—not even the Fascists. 
I would go so far as to defend Rankin’s 
right to rave, to advocate white su- 
premacy. This is a viewpoint that to 
Bolsheviks is “bourgeois sentimentality.” 
To me it is the essence of liberalism or 
of Social Democracy. 

* bal > 


The newspapers headlined the story of 
the hearings, “Josephson Named as Top 
ted.” That is a distortion of what I 
said. Asked about Eisler’s role, I stated 
thac in my judgment, Eisler is not quite 
as significant a figure as Budenz thinks 
he is. I doubt if he is the chief. Comin- 
tern representative in the United States. 
At the time I knew him in Spain he was 
merely a courier of the Comintern. I 
would guess that Josephson is a rather 
more important link in the Communist 
chain than Eisler 

Louis Russell, an investigator for the 
committee, preceeded me on the stand. 
He testified that Josephson signed the 
name “Bernard Hirschfield” to Eisler’s 


application for a passport; that he was 
born in Latvia in 1898 and joined the 
CPUSA in 1926 as a member-at-large; 
that he worked for Amtorg in 1932, was 
an International Labor Defense at- 
torney; that he went to Russia in 1923 
and again in 1930; that he was arrested 
in Denmark in 1935 as the head of a net- 
work of passport forgers, together with 
George Mink and others. Mink became 
“involved with a woman,” he said, who 
turned him in to the police. Four false 
passports were found in Mink’s hotel 
room. Also plans for a secret radio in 
Denmark. After serving his sentence- 
Mink went to Moscow where the Com- 
intern reprimanded him severely for his 
carelessness, drunkeness, and miscel- 
laneous sins—and sent him to do some 
trigger-work in Spain. 

Russell testified that the American 
consul. in Copenhagen informed the 
State Department that Josephson said 
to him that “Communism is a religion 
with me. I will do anything short of 
murder [He would get Mink to do that] 
to carry out orders from the Comintern, 
which are superior to the laws of the 
United States to me.” Russell said that 
Josephson boasted that Ruth Bryan 
(Owen) Rhode entertained him royally 


in Copenhagen and later in this country. 
~ a ” 


Frep BEAL took the stand and con- 
firmed what I wrote in The New Leader 
FOP PUES "7 
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regarding Josephson’s role in the famous 
Gastonia case in 1929, He testified that 
Josephson raised the fare and got the 
passports for Beal and six others con- 
victed in that trial so that they could 
skip bail’and go to Soviet Russia. He 
said that what he witnessed in the Com- 
munist Utopia disillusioned him, and 
that he preferred to return to the USA 
and risk serving a sentence of 20 years 
in jail to remaining in Soviet Russia. 

Beal declared that he discovered that 
the Soviet Government is not a workers 
state; that the masses were treated 
worse by their Communist bosses than 
American workers are treated by their 
capitalist bosses. He lived with eight 
others in a small room infected with 
bedbugs. The gulf between the bureau- 
cracy and the workers was wide and un- 
bridgeable. In disgust he managed by 
trickery to get his passport and to ese 
cape. When he got to New York Joseph- 
son remarked that “The GPU ‘should 
have bumped you off in the Soviet Union. 
They never should have permitted you 
to get back to America.” 

Beal went to jail, served four years 
(1940-1944) and was then paroled by 
Governor Hooey (now Senator), thanks 
to “bourgeois humanitarianism” and a 
defense committee in which Hugo Pol- 


lock, Louis Waldman, Eugene Lyons, 
and myself were active. He is now a 
textile worker in New York City, a 
member of his union and a democratie 
socialist, he testified. And I add, a sim- 
ple and wonderful person, whose courage 
and integrity saved him from the fate 
of the other six convicted with him, who 
are either dead, lost in Siberian, labor 
camps, or sunk in the mire of the NKVD, 

As Beal told his story, I thought: Can 
one imagine a Russian counterpart of 
Beal? Has there ever been a Russian, 
convicted of murder and of complicity 
in a plot to overthrow the Soviet Govern- 
ment, who has escaped to the United 
States and then decided to go back to 
Russia? And if he did, is it conceivable 
that he would be freed by a Russian 
Hooey? Would he be permitted to ap- 
pear before a Soviet investigating com-< 
mittee in Moscow to say that he is op- 
posed to the Soviet economic system ag 
he said in Washington that he is still op- 
posed to capitalism? 

Doubtless John Rankin might like te 
have the power of the NKVD to elimi- 
nate such enemies of his conception of 
“Americanism” as Fred FE. Beal and 
Liston M. Oak. But he hasn’t such 
power, and will never get it—I hope. Not 
unless the Communists become such a 
real and imminent menace that the 
ultra-reactionaries can have their way, 

* ” “ 

United Nations By by- passing the 
in Decline United Nations in 

helping Greece and 
Turkey to resist Communist totalitarian<- 
ism, the USA has advertised the fact 
that the UN is impotent. It is not the 
USA that has made it so; it is the USSR, 
However, the weaknesses of the UN that 
are now explicit have been implicit from 
the start, in the UN Charter, in the na- 
ture of the UN structure. It never has 
been based on a plan for a world federal 
government, but merely a league of, sov- 
ereign nations, each possessing veto 
power. 

In Washington it is said that the UN 
will be weakened if the UN is not asked 
to deal with the Greco-Turkish problem, 
and it will be weakened even more if it 
asked to do so. Soviet delegates could 
and would filibuster for weeks and 
months and finally veto any proposed ac 
tion, while Greece sinks deeper into 
chaos. In this situation all that the 
USA can do is to keep the UN fully ins 
formed about what is going to be done 
and ask the UN to supervise the carrys 
ing out of American plans in accordance 
with the purposes of the UN Charters 
Even that will give the Soviets the ope 
portunity to sabotage and hinder the 
work done. 

It should be apparent that the UN has 
pernicious anemia and is well on the way, 
toward the sad fate of ifs predecessor, 
the League of Nations. And that there 
is little time | 
government on a democratic federal 
basis with power to settle disputes, ree 
solve conflicts and police the trouble 


eft to organize a real world 








a 
LOUIS F. BUDENZ { 
Accelerated the Anti-CP Drive 





zones—with the Russians if possible 
without them if necessary. 

Until a world government is function 
ing effectively, until actual internation 
controls are fully established, talk about 
disarmament is jabberwocky. Until the 
UN is drastically revised it will remai® 
a place for Big Power quarrelling onlys 


—— 
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Bullitt on Bolshevism 


(Continued from Page One) 
members by regarding membership of 
naturalized American citizens in the 
Communist Party as prima facie evi- 
dence that they committed fraud in ob- 
taining American citizenship. 

4. Make every effort to prevent the 
“extremely dangerous” situation of hav- 
ing Communists as leaders of labor or- 
ganizations. 

5. Ban issuance of passports to known 
or suspected American Communists to 
travel abroad “and get their orders from 
Moscow.” 


6. Limit the establishments and :taffs 
of Soviet consulates, as well as of the 
Soviet Embassy here, to the number and 
size of American diplomatic or consular 
places allowed in Russia. 

7. Measure Communist power in the 
United States not merely by the com- 
paratively small number of members, 
but by the key spots they hold for pur- 
poses of possible sabotage or stirring up 
of economic discord. 

8. Investigate all “front” organiza- 
tions and make public complete and con- 
stant information to prevent well-mean- 
ing people from being duped into mem- 
bership. 

9. Keep all the atom bombs we have, 
manufacture more and “keep one jump 
ahead” of Soviet Russia in military 
strength. 

* * * 


Tue points advanced by Bullitt con- 
stituted the first specific program to be 
advanced by an outstanding American 
liberal for concretely dealing with the 
menace of the Communist problem. 

Bullitt spoke with great authority— 
as the man with a record for being right 
when even the mighty were wrong. 
Among the realistic facts he gave the 
House Committee out of the wealth of 
his personal observations and study were 
the following: 

He told the Committee that the Rus- 
sians, through their “fifth column” Com- 
munist parties, are trying to seize “stra- 
tegic positions throughout the world in 
preparation for an ultimate attack on 
the United States.” 

He said Premier Stalin is directing 
the plot and will only give up when the 
United States tells him to stop. “Stalin, 
like Hitler, will not stop of his own ac- 
cord,” he said. “He can only be stopped.” 

“The Soviet Union will not dare to at- 
tack the United States until it has manu- 
factured the atom bomb in quantity and 
has an air force superior to the air force 
of the United States. That gives us a 
certain period of time in which we can 
Say stop to Stalin, and mean it, and he 
will stop.” 

“The Communist Party of the United 
States is composed essentially of trai- 
tors,” said Bullitt. “If the United States 
were to go to war with the Soviet Union 
members of the party would do all they 
could to help the Soviet Union.” He said 
the party, dominated by Moscow, seeks 
to weaken the United States for the “ul- 
timate” Russian assault. 

“Russia already has closed its iron 
fist” on more than 100,000,000 people of 
Eastern Europe and now is threatening 
to gobble up France, Italy and Spain in 
its jockeying for strategic positions from 
which to launch an attack on the United 
States. 

Declaring “‘the time may not be long 
distant” before it will be necessary to 
“insure the safety of the United States,” 
3ullitt recommended that this nation 
safecuard its atom secrets and keep a 
fleet of planes armed with the bomb 
ready for any emergency. 

Rep. Bonner (D., N. C.) asked Bullitt 
what would happen if Russia had the 
atom bomb. 
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“You mean what would happen if Rus- 
sia had the atom bomb and we did not? 
he answered. “If she had it, it already 
would have been dropped on the United 
States.” 

Bullitt said the situation in France is 
“critical” and that the United States 
should do everything in its power to 
prevent the Communists from taking 
over the French Government. He sug- 
gested that President Truman extend the 
same kind of aid to France that is in- 
volved in his Greco-Turkish program 
since that policy is “of worldwide signi- 
ficance.” 

“ ~ * 


a a 

IR HE former Ambassador said the 
American Communist Party and_ its 
counterparts in oher nations are used by 
Russia as a Fifth Column “just in the 
way Hitler used them—only much more 
effectively.” 

He cited at length from writings of 
Lenin to show that world revolution is 
a basic tenet of the party. 

“The doctrine that war is inevitable 
between Russia and what it calls ‘bour- 
geois neighbors’ rose from what they in- 
tend as a conquest of the entire world,” 
he said. 

Stalin, by using party organizations 
in the old world, “is now threatening the 
independence of Europe” and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was a 
“good chance” that the Communists 
would gain control in France. 

“If France goes,” he added, “we will 
be closed out of Europe.” If France falls 
to Communism, it would be followed 
quickly by Italy, Spain and Portugal, as 
well as the French colonies in Africa and 
the Mediterranean. 

“And the French colonies on this side 
of the Atlantic would be open to French 
planes—which would Communist planes. 
They would be within range of the 
Panama Canal and the St. Lawrence 
riverway.” 

The position of the United States, he 
said, “now resembles the situation of 
France in 1936. Then France had by 
far the largest air force in the world, 
the most powerful army in the world and 
a navy far stronger than Hitler’s.” 

“Yet, at that very moment, Hitler 
dared to start his movement of ex- 
pansion and marched over the khine. 

“We, at present, are much stronger 
than the Soviet Union. We are compara- 
tively as strong as the French were 
against the Germans in 1936—and Stalin 
knows it. 

“But time is running against-us. The 
Russians are enlarging their air force. 
They are still producing for war. They 
are consolidating their holds on the coun- 
tries they now occupy. 

“The existence of a fifth column in the 
national Communist Party in the United 
States is even a greater threat than was 
Hitler’s Fifth Column. It’s aim is to 
weaken the American Government for 
the ultimate assault which the Soviet 
Union intends to make on the United 
States.” 





TAKING THEIR WORD FOR IT 


The word “democracy” doesn’t ap- 
pear in the Declaration or the Con- 
stitution. —News item. 


U NLIKE ourselves, 
Who make so free 
With that brave term, 

“Democracy,” 


The founding fathers 
Did not need 

To have the word— 
They had the deed. 








——— Richard Armour 
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| The Crisis in Italy 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


Rome. New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


HE Italian political crisis is 

i the result of a deep social crisis 

which is enveloping not only 
Italy but many other’ war-t#rn 
countries. 

In Italy the lack of freedom of the 
Government under the terms of the 
Armistice hampered efforts to re- 
organize, politically and economically. 
A second factor in the crisis is the 
failure of the Socialist Party to 
mobilize and lead all the truly demo- 
eratic forces. Instead it entered into 
a disastrous unity pact with the 
Communists which prevented it from 
growing as an independent force. 
Italy lacked a party which could be 
the antithesis of Fascism, ‘and which 
could defeat the reactionaries of the 
extreme right and left. 

The outcome was an_ unhappy 
compromise between Communists, 
Socialists and Christian Democrats 
which was sterile. The three parties 
were mutually distrustful and ex- 
pended their energies in paralyzing 
each other, though they were part of 
a coalition government, 

De Gasperi’s trip to the United 
States aggravated the situation. At 
the very moment he was leaving, the 
Communists organized general strikes 
in Naples and Bari. Upon his return 
slanderous charges were made against 
him such as that he had gone to 
Washington to se// Italy to the Amer- 
ican plutocracy! The inspiration bys 
Moscow was evident. 

De Gasperi decided to’ provoke a 
ministerial crisis by resigning as 
head of the Government. But it was 
a futile gesture. Under the present 
distribution of seats in parliament no 
other Government js possible save the 
one which was dissolved and reorgan- 
ized. The only possible changes are 
minor ones in personnel. 


a: 


Oxce more Communists, Demo- 
christians and Socialists form an 
impotent Government. 

There is one difference. The Social- 
ists have been reduced to half. The 
new Italian Socialist Workers’ Party, 
born from the schism within the old 


pro-Communist Socialist Party, is not 
participating in the Government. 
This is not because it was excluded, 
but because it has resolved not to 
accept any ministerial responsibility. 

This has caused surprise, especially 
since it was maliciously baptized 
“petty bourgeois” and described as 
jesirous of climbing to power. How- 
ver, this did not surprise those who 
know the spirit which moved the 
founders of the new party. They are 
earnest men, animated by a great 
faith and determined at all personal 
costs to give to the Italian people a 
great Socialist party capable of ef- 
fective reforms. The new Party has 
refused to participate in a Govern- 
ment of whose fruitlessness it is 
aware. Since its birth as an organ- 
ized body is very recent, it needs a 
little time to harden its bones. It 
wants to test itself at the coming 
parliamentary elections. 

From what can be judged from the 
few weeks which have elapsed since 
its foundation, it is destined to be- 
come rapidly a large party. It will 
ve the first party in Italy to succeed 
in bridging the gap between the 
proletariat and the middle class which 
has been impoverished by the war. 
There are good reasons to hope that 
at the next parliamentary elections 
it will become the strongest political 


party in Italy. 


Then will @ome the time for its 
‘rucial historical test. Its leaders 
aspire to form a Government which 
will accept the collaboration of other 
parties on the specific basis of a pro- 
eram of deep-going reforms which 
will mark a rebirth of the social life 
of Italy. If it will not be possible to 
ybtain a parliamentary majority in 
support of such a program, the Party 
will go to the opposition and will 
appeal to the country to gain new 


support. 


The Italian people are becoming 
tired of this sterile game. The Italian 
Workers’ Socialist Party was created 
at a psychologically favorable mo- 
ment. Its tactics may seem excessive- 
ly idealistic, but they have been in- 


spired by a concrete realism, 
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Annals of the Innocents 


HESE are the days of the hor- 

; rendous confessions. You might 

call them the cloak-and-dagger 
days of the ex-Communisis. Louis 
Budenz is only the last of a long line of 
those who have come up puffing and 
heaving from the politica] underworld to 
astonish the simple natives with ac- 
counts of their former misdeeds. Their 
tales of lying, theft and conspiracy make 
the whodunnit products of the pulp in- 
dustry seem stale and dry. Glamor en- 
compasses them as they stride, dripping 
mystery and revelation, into the literary 
arena. 

The eminence of these bright brands 
plucked from the burning naturally 
rouses something like envy among sim- 
ple and ordinary folks whose biographies 
contain no highlights of herrer with 
which to hold an audience or brighten 
the counters of the bookstores. ] am re- 
minded of the revival services which dur- 
ing my youth annually relieved the 
tedium of village life in Ohio. The star 
performers among the converts were the 
ones whom the clergy pulled from deep- 
est down in the gutter. Either those — 
or the others who were blest with the 
most creative imaginations. Te play a 
glittering part it was necessary ‘either 
to have committed great sins or to be 
able to imagine and recount them. Many 
a time [ have seen an honest, decent 
citizen sit back and envy such a one his 
moment of greatness. 

These meditations result—as so many 
of my notions do—from office conversa- 
tions. The boys keep saying to me: 
“Look! All these Communists hit the 
headlines by revealing what goes on be- 
hind the iron curtain that rings the 
building on Thirteenth Street. Why 
don’t you write the confessions of a 
Socialist? You might cal it “I Chose 
Freedom from the Start,” or something 
like that. Anyway, tell what went on in 
the early Socialist movement.” 

Nice boys, but little do they realize 
what they are asking. Socialisis don’t 
know anything about who killed Leon 
Trotsky or Carlo Tresca. A)}) thai they 
can do is to ask the prosecuting attorney 
to make an investigation. They never 
even forged a passport! When they 
wanted to go to Europe they just asked 
for passports and boughi tickets like 
anyone else. And not one of the ever 
sported an alias. If a member of the 
Socialist Party had a father named 
Adams or O'Malley or Plotsky he just 
semained Adams or O’Malicy or Plotsky 





te his dying day. He had nothing to 
hide, and one name was enough for him. 
What is there interesting about such or 
dinary folks? 


* . . 


How Socialism Came to Ohio 


Bur in the end my protesis are al- 
ways talked down. Disabused and de- 
flated as my young friends may be, they 
will say, hopefully, “Well, you can at 
least tell how you first heard of Social- 
ism.” This part of my story dates back 
nearly half a century—so it has at least 
the flavor of old, far-off things and 
battles long ago. 

It was not from Gene Debs o: Karl 
Marx that I first received intimations of 


the economic interpretation of history. 
It was, rather, from a sturdy plumber 
named Dietrickson or Erickson or some- 
thing like that. It was in Columbus, 
Ohio, where I was a student at the State 
University. My brother and I having 
come from the country, were filled with 
a great yearning for varieties of ex- 
perience. I recall that we visited every 
sort of church that we could find in the 
town. That round of exploration re- 
sulted in some curious adventures, but I 
refuse to be deflected. The doughty 
plumber who represented in our uni- 
versity town the theories which were 
later interpreted by Lenin and Stalin 
into the foundations of the Soviet state 
held forth on a soapbox near the state 
capitol. Imagine, then, the two ingenu- 
ous youths filling in the. gaps in educa- 
tion as offered by their professors as 
they listened to this street-corner in- 
structor. 

He resembled not at all the aenemic 
revolutionary orators whom writers and 
artists have made familiar. His great 
head, mighty shoulders and resounding 
voice weuld have commanded attention 
in any assemblage. The soapbox plat- 
form was hardly required to enable him 
to tower commandingly above the crowd. 
He would start something like this: “I 
am a plumber. Now, you students, you 
businessmen, you slick and well-dressed 
people, don’t walk away just because I 
am a man of a necessary occupation, one 
whom you will call quickly in a moment 
of need but from whom you would seorn 
to take instruction on the great matters 
of politics and history. 


"Who is there better fitted to speak 
than the necessary man who can fix the 
things which are mysteries to you and 
who may, before he has finished, en- 
lighten you more than the professors in 
their class-rooms or the preachers in the 
pulpits? What is the greatest thing that 
America has produced? Is it our pie- 
tures? Europe laughs at them. Is it our 
literature? [t is but in its infancy. Is it 
our government? Don’t make me laugh, 
America has produced but one master- 
piece which is the wender of the world. 
It is the American bathroom. Wherever 
you go it is held in highest respect. The 
artists who produced it are regarded as 
the master craftsmen of the age. Behold, 
then, this chamber of marble splendors, 
this symbol of cleanliness and health! 
With our cunning of hand and brain my 
helpers and [ have produced it. The deep 
and gleaming tub awaits my lady’s 
pleasure. The hot and cold water, at the 
touch of her dainty finger, gush to caress 
her limbs. 

“But who is it who sits upon the 
gleaming throne which is the central 
glory of this prime product of American 
genius? Is it I, the man whose cunning 
produced it? No!” And I wish there 
were some typographical way of repro- 
ducing that explosive and reverberating 
syllable. It was the high point of this 
oration. From this point on the speaker 
attained his effect by contrasting pianis- 
simo. With the growing audience com- 
pletely in his power, he would let his 
voice sink to a hoarse whisper. “Listen,” 
he would say, “I will tell you who sits 
there taking his ease. It is the capitalist. 
Not one secret of the pipes does he know. 
Not one single shining tile could he lay. 
He toils not, neither does he spin, but 
Solomon in all his glory never sat on 
such a throne. 


“T am but a plain man, I have never 
sat in the classes at your university to 
have my mind destroyed by what is call- 
ed economics. But this I know: between 
the man who builds the throne and the 
one who takes his ease upon it there is 
a great guif fixed, and any true and good 
system of economics would aim to bridge 
that gulf. We speak of equality. It says 
something about it in the Declaration of 


Independence. But true equality we shall 
net have until the worke: enjoys the 
product of his labor and every man has 
the right to sit upon the throne of his 
own creation.” 

Lot ” * 


The Folklore of Revolution 


F rom this point it was but a short 
step to the invitation to join the Socialist 
Party, which in those days was the 
Socialist Labor Party. What would now 
be called the commercial filled more time 
than it does on any radio program. It 

















was a two-pronged appeal. The mis- 
sionary had to sell the party and what 
was grandiosely described as “litera- 
ture.” He would have considered his 
oration a failure had it not led to the 
signing of a number of membership ap- 
plications and the purchase by listeners 
of numerous pamphlets or subscriptions 
to papers. 

My plumber was typical of the sturdy, 


native advocates who laid the feunda- 
tions of the party which made so deep 
an impression on American life between 
1900 and 1920. A collection of their 
speeches and writings would be as felk- 
lorish as Carl Sandburg’s Sengbeg. 
There was nothing foreign or subversive 
about them. They smelled of the soil. In 
Michigan we had a state secretary who 
could entertain an audience for an en- 
tire evening with a discourse on bedbugs 
—and it was easy to see that his sources 
of information were not second-hand or 
merely literary. In Toledo, Ohio, lived 
the apostle who couched his Socialist 
message in the form of a fable about 
men and mules—the conclusion being 
that if men had the sense that mules are 
born with they would soon end their 
troubles by turning to Socialism. 


It was in New Jersey that I first en- 
countered the canticle of the alarm clock. 
Its creator traveled far, and it was with 
special delight that he addressed the 
workers in a clock-making town—let us 
say Waltham, Mass. There his rolling 
eloquence would inform them that they 
were the slaves of the clock which their 
own hands had created. What else was 
it that put an end to their sleep and sent 
them back to the slave-pens of their 
masters? And when would they rouse 
themselves, banish the alarm clock from 
human life and usher in an era of free- 
dom? 


Maybe in some future column, if my 
readers can stand it, I may tell about the 
sailor whe read Marx. 








Writers and Polities 


By John Dos Passos 


NUMBER of eritics of the Ameri- 
A can Writers’ Association have 

made the discovery that most of 
the writers who banded together when 
the first threat of the American Author’s 
Authority (AAA) plan rose out of 
Hollywood were people who had an in- 
terest in politics. [t was natural] that 
we should be the first to take alarm at 
what was basically a political maneuver, 
and it is very much too bad that so many 
other American writers remain ignorant 
of and indifferent to the political move- 
ments that are shaping the world we live 
in. This ignorance is the main stock in 
trade of the fanatical Communists who 
do the work behind the Screen Writers 
Guild and the Hollywood center of pro- 
Soviet propaganda. They launched the 
AAA as part of a carefully worked out 
campaign, which has been parily suc- 
cessful, to take over the direction of 
American thought. The motivation of 
the non-Communist Hollywood writers 
involved was a little different, more that 
of the fox in the fable who had lost his 
brush and tried to induce all the other 
foxes to cut theirs off too. Their igno- 
rance of and indifference to polities have 
made them the willing dupes ot the Com- 
munists in what is basically a campaign 
to destroy the American form of govern- 
ment and with it all free institutions. 


The western world is threatened as it 
has not been since the time of the great 
Mohammedan invasions. Whether we 
like it or not the war for world domina- 
tion by the believers in Authority ac- 
cording to St. Lenin and St. Stalin is on, 
and it’s going to continue, and men who 


* want freedom for themselves and for 


others have got to pull their confused 
ranks together to repel the assault be- 
fore it is too late. In spite of this war, 
which will take up the rest of our lives, 
American writers, because we are de- 
dicated to free speech, have got to try to 
keep the republic of letters oper to all, 
even to flagrant kissers of Stalin’s old 
boots round the Kremlin throne, so long 
as they stick to persuasion and argu- 
ment and purely literary weapons. But 
our first allegiance must be to our own 
country and its traditions. We must see 
that we and our organizations are not 
used by traitors. 

In the Authors League we must be al- 
ways on our guard against the standard 
Communist method of infiltration of “in- 
nocent” organizations which once it suc- 


ceeds is immediately followed by the 
silencing and liquidation of men of in- 
dependent mind. The trick has been 
turned again and again, in unions dur- 
ing strikes in this country, in liberal or 
radical magazines, in the theatre, in 
Spain during the Civil War. It is hard 
for a man who has had no personal ex- 
perience with Communist methods to ae- 
cept them on someone else’s say-so, but 
this battle is now so universal through- 
out American life that it must be hard 
to find anyone whose existence has been 
so sheltered that he has not seen some 
corner of it. 

No individual can fight this sort of 
political leverage alone. The only safety 
lies in active and aggressive associations 
that will be ready to meet and thwart 
the Communist putsch at eWery level. 
The function of the American Writers 
Association is to be the watchdog of 
liberty inside cand outside of the Authors 
Guild. n fulfilling that function we must 
not forget that the best defense lies in 
a well-planned strategy of attack. 





MR. LIBERTY 


A proposal that a giant siatue of 
Winston Churchill—a British “Statue | 
of Liberty”—be erected on the Dever | 
‘Cliffs is receiving serious considera- 
tion. 


—News item. 


Upon the Dover Cliffs there may, 
On some not-too-far-distant day, 
Arise a shaft of Liberty 

To face the cold, encircling sea. 

|A statue, though, that’s not at all 
Like ours, of lady stately, tall, 

| With crown on head and torch in hand 
Upraised to light the western land. 
| Instead, fixed solid on the ground, 

A chubby figure will be found, 

With cherub face and stubborn chin 
Fixed half between a pout and grin, 
| And, be it turned to north or south, 
A childish-oldish little mouth 

‘From which, to send its glow afar, 
Protrudes a smouldering cigar. 


| Richerd Armour 
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The Tool Owners Union: A Case Study 


By Julien Steinberg 
Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader 


O small part of the power po- 
N tential of a totalitarian organ- 

ization comes from its ingenuity 
in hiding its true aims behind a facade 
of subterfuge. Thus, the name of the 
Nazi party in Germany compounded 
concomitant appeals to nationalism, 
socialism, and the aspirations of the 
working class. The Russian totalitarians 
advance semantically as they retrogress 
morally and ideologically. Other anti- 
democratic realpolitikers respond simi- 
larly to the siren call of our times, which 
is nomenclature. In the United States, 
the most recent contender for reactionary 
Jaurels, a group that labor has opposed, 
attempts in its own way to utilize these 
lessons. It remained for an anti-labor, 
anti-progressive organization to attempt 
to palm off their political structure as 
the opposite of what it actually was by 
calling it a “union.” 

This was the unique “gimmick,” evi- 
dencing imaginative talent, that got the 
newly-born Tool Owners Union off to an 
auspicious start. Carefully charting its 
current program and future course is 
Allen W. Rucker, president, founder, 
and motivating “evil genius.” In a series 
of full-page newspaper advertisements 
throughout the country, “tool owners” 
at large were invited into partnership 
with Rucker. 

For example, in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts (where the organization was 
born), a full-page ad in the Lexingion 
Minute Mun (May 2, 1946) proclaimed: 
“A Call to Action for ‘Today’s Forgotten 
Man’ in Strikes, Shortages and Infla- 
tion—to Fifty Million Thrifty American 
Tool-owners.” Why a _  “tool-owners” 
union? The reason is simple. Labor 
unions when organizing on craft or in- 
dustrial lines imply a similarity of func- 
tion as regards the job of the worker, 
or a structural, enclosing basis of an 
industry. By utilizing this deceptive 
likeness, Rucker was issuing, in thia 
sense, a misleading and fraudulent ap- 
peal to the public at large, and at the 
same time pretended to be recruiting on 
the basis of’ similarity of interest of the 
recruited. This technique allowed hiin 
to appeal to “fifty million” prospective 
members. With equal logic he could have 
attempted to enlist all American tooth- 
brush owners into his “union,” but that 
would have revealed as frivolous his 
property-protecting appeal. 

In this ad in the Lexington paper, he 
paraphrased the legitimate argument of 
labor unions for organization and col- 
lective bargaining by informing his 
prospective stalwarts that “There is 
some one more powerful than any one-— 
and that is EVERY one. Let us act to- 
gether through our own Tool Owners 
Union.” The follow-up story he had to 
tell was this: On December 16, 1945, he 
made a speech over a Boston radio sta- 
tion in which he predicted that the 
“wave of strikes, violence and shortage 
of goods would lead to the formation of 
a Tool Owners Union to restore the 
balance.” Listeners then, according to 
Rucker, obtained and distributed 5,000 
copies of the speech, The magazine 
Vital Speeches printed it verbatim. A 
Congressman introduced it on the floor 
of the House, and it found its way into 
the Congressional Record, that intel- 
lectual museum of our times. And then 
came the deluge: telephone calls, letters, 
telegrams. 

Thus inspired, Rucker ran two full- 
page ads in the Lexington paper. “The 
Tesponse was instantaneous and over- 
whelmingly in favor of forming a Tool 
Owners Union for action.” This, Rucker 
Was convinced, was the answer of the 
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“thrifty people who see their life-sav- 
ings, their prosperity and their future 
endangered by unbridled and irresponsi- 
ble leaders of pressure groups.” 

* * * 


Tue economic philosophy Rucker put 
on sale in his ads runs as follows: The 
life-savings of “us 50,000,000 thrifty 
Americans, directly through ownership 
of corporate securities or private firms 
and farms, and _ indirectly through 
ownership of life-insurance, savings ac- 
counts, trust funds and annuities, are 
invested in the means of production — 
the land, the buildings, and machinery 
used by business. These things are the 
tools of production. And the real own- 
ers of these tools are we 50,000,000 
Americans who through our labor and 
self-denial have accumulated the savings 
that have made them possible.” 
Warning that without the steady re- 
placement of worn-out tools and the 
addition of new ones “there: can be no 
increase in production and real earnings 
for anyone,” Rucker asked: “From 
where is this money coming?” He an- 


any foreign nation that attempts to ex- 
ceed us in productive capacity.” In addi- 
tion, we will be able to “wipe out the 
excuse for inflationary Federal financ- 
ing.” 

Finally, the reader is told that the 
Tool Owners’ Union is a “non-stock, 
non-profit and non-partisan organiza- 
tion of progressive men and women who 
believe in this country’s traditions and 
in the democratic incentive way of prog- 
ress.” Announced membership classes in 
the “union” call for contributions rang- 
ing from one to a thousand dollars, to 
be sent to Philip M. Clark, treasurer. 


The Boston City Reporter (Septem- 
ber, 1946), published by an organization 
affiliated with the Friends of Democracy, 
an anti-Fascist information group, pro- 
vides additional interesting information. 
After an investigation of the Tool Own- 
ers Union, the publication reports: “We 
investigated the. background of some of 
the Tool Owners Union’s personnel. We 
studied their literature. We found 
enough anti-labor potential, enough re- 
actionary, anti-progressive ideals, to 


““ECLIPSE”’ 


«wi LIPPER 
swers himself: “There is just one source 
—the savings of some 50,000,000 thrifty 
Americans. We thrifty people, we tool- 
owners, accumulate savines from our 
work and our business earnings. What 
are erroneously called ‘business profits’ 
are nothing more than payments for the 
use of our production tools.” And con- 
tinuing this hypnosis of jabberwocky, 
the prospective members are told that 
“it is time to act with vision. It is time 
to guide the President and the Congress 
in a new fiscal and labor policy.” Then, 
again, the repetitious, semi-hysterical 
wail. “We must have tools; we must 
replace Worn-out tools; we must add new 
tools continuously.” 


And in time come the _ intellectual 
tickets to this political circus fast and 
thick. The reader is told that there is 
“unprecedented opportunity for the 
highest type of political service.” He is 
told that Rucker’s plan will “relieve 
shortages and provide jobs for our vet- 
erans and our high school and college 
graduates.” Implementation of his plan 
will allow us to “meet the challenge of 





Stam 


warrant watchfulness on the part of 
those who want to see America a land 
ot opportunity for everyone: poor as 
well as rich. We found a few people in 
Tool Owners Union whose associations 
with the out and out racist-subversive- 
rightist fringe is cause for alarm.” 

Continues the seport: “However hotly 
Rucker may deny the TOU is anti-labor 

. there can be no doubt that this move- 
ment has anti-labor overtones. ... In 
his ad (Rucker said) ‘When bureaucrats 
and labor leaders attack the fundamental 
human right of us thrifty people to 
receive legitimate competitive payments 
for the use of the production tools our 
savings have bought, it is a direct attack 
on the very foundation of America’s 
national strength ...,’ the terms ‘bureau- 
crat’ and ‘labor leaders’ are made to 
sound ominous and to seem habitual 
threats to ‘us thrifty people’.” 

The report continues, “The idea for 
TOU was born according to Rucker at 
a cocktail party in the well-heeled town 
ot Lexington, where the $50,000 a year 
Rucker, and his friends were most likely 


bemoaning the sad state of affairs in a 
country where a man ceases to have any 
desire for making more money because 
then the government takes most of it 
away from him. ... 

“For the Wamalancet Company of 
Boston and New Hampshire Rucker 
once wrote a series of pamphlets pan- 
ning the New Deal ... Raoul E. Des- 
vernine, member of the Board of Found- 
ers of TOU, was a leading light in the 
defunct Liberty League, the ‘Bankers 


>” 


Political Action Committee’. 

About Albert P. Haake of Chicago, 
listed as a member of the national ad- 
visory committee of TOU, the Boston 
City Reporter says: “Dr. Haake con- 
sistently remains on the reactionary side 
of most issues Haake addressed on 
two occasions the ‘Citizens USA Com- 
mittee’ headed by William J. Grace and 
Karl Southard. He denied knowing any- 
thing about this group’s collaboration 
with alleged seditionist Lawrence Den- 
nis, the ‘intellectual’ of America’s 
Fascist movement; anti-Semite Carl 
Mote; and the notorious hateler Gerald 
L. K. Smith. But the Citizens USA 
Committee, isolationist even after Pearl 
Harbor, had been well exposed before 
Haake’s second appearance under their 
sponsorship in July, 1943. Furthermore, 
Haake never publicly denounced this 
group or disapproved of its obstruction- 
ist tactics.” 


* » . 


I. Boston, the Catholic Archdiocese in 
The Pilot strongly attacked the Tool 
Owners Union. Defending the rights 
of workers to unionize, the paper said, 
in part: “Rockefellers, Morgans, Car- 
negies—and all their images—imposed 
on workers ‘a yoke little better than 
slavery itself’ (Pope Leo XIIT).” 

On February 26, 1946, the Secretary 
of the State of Delaware received for 
filing the Certificate of Incorporation of 
the TOU. As of that date, TOU became 
a Delaware Corporation, authorized by 
that certificate to have “officers or places 
where the activities of this corporation 
may be carried on in all states of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
or in territories or in colonies of the 
United States.” 

Following this authorization to con- 
duct business outside of Delaware, TOU 
applied for a Certificate of Authority 
to do business in New York. In accord- 
ance with state law, covering this case, 
this application was placed before the 
Board of Standards and Appeals of the 
New York State Department of Labor. 

Three public hearings were held in 
1946, At these hearings, full provision 
was made for presentation of evidence 
by both the petitioner and representa- 
tives of virtually every branch of organ- 
ized labor who were present in strong 
opposition. 

The job of the Board after careful 
examination of all data was to decide 
whether the purposes of TOU were in 
all respects consistent with public policy 
and the Labor Law. 

In its official decision, the Board noted 
that in regard to this “union” organized 
labor “very determinedly :opposed this 
application. Its spokesmen regard Tool 
Owners Union as an instrument to break 
up the present strength and prestige of 
the labor union movement in the United 
States. ... The words ‘Tool Owners 
Union’ are confusing to working men 
and members of working men’s unions.” 

Concluded the Board, after extensive 
investigations: “In their concern to pro- 
tect the owners of national wealth 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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By Daniel Bell 


Member of the Social Science Faculty of 
the College of the University of Chicago 





“The American Drecm”’—1947 Model 


The Omiss:ons ot Walter Lippmann 
By Daniel Bell 


dominated the minds ef millions, both in America and abroad. For the immi- 


FE: many generations the legend of America as the “land of opportunity” has 


grants, America was, first as pious yearning and later as sardonic jest, the 
goiden hope. “Why not,” as the grandfather in Odets’s Awake and Sing put it. “Don’t 
it say in the movies he should have a personal steamship, pyjamas for fifty dollars 


a pair and a toilet like a monument.” 


‘In the existence of this “American Dream” varicus sociologists and social historians 
have sought the clue to the lack of class consciousness in American life and the failure 
of the American workingclass to create a class party along traditional Marxist lines. 


Some forty years ago the German 
scholar Werner Sombart wrote a book 
entitled: Why ix There No Socialism in 
the United States’ It was due, he said, 
to the existence of the frontier and the 
psychology of ascent aspiration which 
framed the imagination of the American 
people, To some degree, therefore, any 
analysis regarding the radical potential 
of the American people has to rest on 
the strength of this image which has 
dominated the past. 


In its January issue, the Fortune 
Survey presents a self-portrait ef the 
American people, It asks the question: 
Do you think your opportunities to suc- 
eed are better than, or net as good as, 
those your father had? A second question 
acks: Do you think your son’s oppor- 
tunities to succeed will be better than or 
not as good as those you have had? 


Nearly 70 percent ef the people 
queried thought they have better oppor- 
tunities than their fathers had. More 
than 60 percent thought their sons will 
have even better opportunities than they 
have. (The questions were asked of men 
only, presumably as family heads.) 


These results were hailed by Walter 
Lippmann in his syndicated column as 
“contradicting flatly any theoty that 
American society is following the classic 
pattern toward heredity privilege of the 
few and permanent inferiority of the 
many.” So enthused was the Reader's 
Digest by this poll and Lippmann’s 
column that ‘t reprinted the latter as 
the lead article in its March issue and 
emblazoned it under the title of “Vote 
of Confidence.” The subhead ran: “Most 
Americans believe that the opportunities 
for success are increasing.” 

Thus the millions of Digest readers 
in America will be reassured of the con- 
viction of their drexm, and more im- 
portant, millions of readers abroad, via 
the Digest’s tore:gn editions, will gain 
the feeling that the American myth is 
still true. 


4 HE Digest article presented only two 
of the questions asked in the Fortune 
poll, and took them out of context, as 
any interested reader can check by con- 
sulting the poll in full. The effect is to 
caricature completely the “self-portrait.” 


it is quite true that the great majority 
of Americans affirmed their belief in the 
credo of opportunity. Yet when they 
were asked in the second part of the 
poll a series of further questions relat- 
ing to their willingness to act in concrete 
situations, the resulis were widely at 
variance with the first set of questions. 
Here is a key question and response, on 
a choice which involves specific action 
in relation to the American credo: 

Question (Asked of men only): Here 
are three different kinds of jobs. If you 
had your choice, which would you pick? 

Mr. Lippmann in the Digest pointed 
out that “Negroes, most significantly, 
are optimistic (68 percent) about their 
own opportunities and only five percent 
think their sons will be worse off than 
they; 75 percent think they will be better 
off.” Those responses were made to the 
first question, the stereotype of the 
American dream. Yet in the concrete 
action of taking the risk, ie. the ques- 
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these attitudes is shown by the pros- 
perous, .. .” 
What then does the poll mean? 


. . * 


F rom past polling experience and 
sociological considerations we do know 
that when a question is phrased in gen- 
era and vague terms the responses tend 
to go along with the established stereo- 
types and culture patterns. More spec- 
ifically, the established and traditional 





| Professionals | | 
me | and | Salaried | Factory Union 
ae. Yotal | Executives | Employees {| Workers | Members 
1—A job which pays quite | ote ae oT oe ; 
a low income but which | 
you are sure of keeping 48.2 25.5 | 42.3 | 59.9 | 56.0 
2—A job which pays a good | | 
income but which you | 
have a fifty-fifty chance | | 
OF FONE ircegetticticsiccerscseone | 22.8 | 32.0 | 27.3 | 909 ! 23.7 
3—A job which pays an ex- | | | ' 
tremely high income if | ' 
you make the grade but | | 
in which you Jose almost | 
everything if you don't | | 
make it | 23.8 35.5 | 26.8 | 1469 | 178 
1—Dont Know -neccmeennnnnn | 52 7.0 8.6 | 2 i 


_ Thus 48 percent of the people would not take the chance for improvement which they 
think they have. Of the factory workers queried, 60 percent refuse to imp'ement their 


“dream.” 

tion detailed above, 69 percent of the 
Negroes would prefer the steady low- 
paying jobs. 

Even more significant, “When married 
women were asked which type of job 
they would prefer their husbands to 
have, their responses shattered the tradi- 
tional American picture of the “little 
woman” prodding her man up the lad- 
der of success. Sixty-four percent of the 
wives would want their husbands to 
take shelter in secure, low-paying jobs, 
as compared with 44 percent of the 
bachelors and 50 percent of the married 
men who would put security first.” 

This 1947 poll repeated, in slightly 
different manner, a poll in 1940 on the 
same problems. In 1940 the poll pre 
sented two alternatives rather than the 
three given above. Seven years ago 
8 percent of the executives, 14 percent 
of the professionals and 45 percent of 
the factory workers indicated a prefer- 
ence for a steady job. 

Fortune itself finds this shift of im- 
portance and comments in the introduc. 
tion to the survey: 

“In early 1940 there were from nine 
to ten million unemployed, while today 
the figure is two million. Yet the pre- 
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war citizen seemed less anxions to 
take a secure low-paying job than he 
is today. Similarly, the prewar tax- 
payer was less convinced than he is 
now that the government should pre- 
vide for all those who have no other 
means of support. 

“The 1947 portrait shows that the 
trend toward minimiging individual 
financial risk and toward the belief 
that the government should assume 
responsibility for its citizens in time 
of need is found among all classes 
of society. And oddly enough, the 
greatest percentage-wise change in 


symbols which are propagated through 
the educative and mass media, usually 
condition the response. Any uneasiness 
regarding the symbol rarely finds an 
outlet in the general way in which the 
question is couched. When the questions 
are put in concrete terms and do not 
have the aura of emotional identifica- 
tion which the general questions have, 
the results may be—and as shown avove 
are—at sharp variance with the general 
symbols. 

For example, the Fortune survey 
asked: “On the whole would you say 
that your job is really interesting and 
enjoyable, or would you say that it is 
all right but not very interesting, or 
would you say that it is dull and boring.” 
Fifty-four percent of the factory work- 
ers said their jobs were interesting; 
30 percent said all right; only 14 per- 
cent said dull. Yet we know from other 
checks that if they were given preterence 
of alternative jobs, the 
would shift drastically.” 

This kind of variance is demonstrated 
in sharp focus by two other questions 
the Fortune Survey asked. When asked 
which factor or factors give the person 


percentages 
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the best chance to advance at the place 
of work, 43.4 percent of the factory 
workers checked “the -quality of work ;” 
42.3 percent of the factory workers 
checked “energy and willingness;” a 
little more than, 10 percent checked 
answers indicating “pull” is needed. The 
same group was asked: “Do you teel 
personally that if you worked harder it 
would pay off in promotion?” Of the 
factory workers, 49.3 percent said it 
would not pay off, an additional 10 ver- 
cent said “don’t know.” 

Here we have a distinct parallel to the 
situation presented by Mr. Lippmanr.’s 
eclumn. When asked in terms of the 
conventional stereotypes, the answers 
reinforced those stereotypes. When 
asked a concrete question, the responses 
shifted drastically. 

While 70 percent of the people thought 
their chances for advancement were bet- 
te. than their fathers, as the Readei's 
Digest proudly reports, im the same pull 
69.8 percent think we will“have « wide- 
spread depression m the next ten years. 
This the Digest did not report. 

To the question, “Do you think the 
government should provide for all peo- 
ple who have no other means of obtain- 
ing a living?,” 72.8 percent of the peeple 
enswered yes. This the Digest did net 
report. 

* * * 

} DO not deny the importance of the 
emotional grip that the American Dream 
has on the people. Of greai fascination 
is the fact that the legend still holds, 
while the practice in reality belies their 
emotional convictions. This has been 2 
persistent trait in the American culture 
pattern, as readers of Professor Lynd’s 
to Middletown books can readily see. 
And it is important to recognize this 
é'stinetion between ideals and reality. 
Many persons believe in the Americxn 
ideal of equality while practicing dis- 
crimination. A case cited by a colleague 
of mine is relevent to the eeneral prob- 
lem. During the period of the draft and 
in the early days of the war, the Army’s 
Services of Supply was 
whether or not to ask for a priority 
system in textiles, to assure the manu- 
facture of Army uniforms. A_ pelling 
organization, at its request, asked the 
public: Should manutacturers divert 
their cloth to making Army uniforms 
or civilian suits? The answer was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the former. But 
in the subsequent months the demand 
for civilian suits was so high and manu- 
facturers were rushing to fill that de- 
mand—with higher profits to themselves 
-~that the Army stepped in and asked 
for priority controls. A social decision 
had been registered for Army uniforms; 
the sum total of each individual decision 
was for civilian clothes. F 

So let not Mr. Lippmann crew tvo 
loudly. The results of the poll de not 
fully show what he says they show. His 
interpretation of the poll is misleading. 
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wondering 





An Editorial— 


| HE Republican leaders in Con- 
| i gress may be under the in- 
fluence of business interests, 
but they are far from thinking in 
sound business terms. With great 
delight they shave off a few pennies 
here or a few dollars there in the 
various appropriation bills. They seem 

| to be convinced that every coin saved 
adds that much to the country’s 
| wealth and to that extent insures the 
| solvency of the Government. How 
much will be lost through failure to 
spend the penny or the dollar they 
never stop to inquire. Their intel- 
|  lectual processes are like those of the 
| old-fashioned farmer who was poor 
to the day of his death or of the small 
business man who fails because he 
fears to invest. They are as far as 
possible from the way by which rich 
men grow richer—by wise investment. 
The prime case in point is the 

| penurious way in which the House 
Appropriations Committee has dealt 
with the provisions for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. During the current 
year this department is consuming 
about $110,000,000; in the President's 
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| Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 


budget proposal its expenditure for 
the coming year was set at about 
$100,000,000. Now the Appropriations 
Committee proposes to cut this amount 
down to just over $90,000,000. The 
proposed saving is ridiculous. It 
amounts to only a few cents per tax- 
payer. 

But the hoarding of these few pen- 
nies may entail the loss to the country 
of hundreds of million—possibly bil- 
lions—in production. The bill as re- 
vised by the Committee withholds 
funds for 100 employees of the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Labor Depart- 
ment. All competent authorities agree 
that this service has functioned ef- 
fectively in the entire field of labor 
relations. It has prevented numerous 
big strikes, and if it were enlarged 
instead of being reduced it could 
smooth out more conflicts. A single 
preventable strike may well cost the 
country more than the entire main- | 
tenance of the Labor Department. 

But this is the way short-sighted 
politicians are thinking and acting. 
Their sort of economy is an expensive 
Juxury. 
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Argentine Labor 
PERON 


By Serafino Romualdi 


Secretary to the US Labor Delegation to Argentina 


cently visited Argentina was com- 

posed of five representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor: (Arnold 
S. Zander, Lee W. Minton, Miguel 
Garriga, William Munger and Serafino 
Romualdi) and four representatives of 
the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion (Felix H. Knight, William J. Trost, 
George Pedersen and J. C. Elliott). The 
trip was undertaken on the invitation of 
the Argentine Government, later supple- 
mented by the Argentine Confederation 
of Labor, for the purpose, as put by 
AFL President William Green, “to in- 
vestigate labor, economic and political 
conditions and to verify whether the 
often repeated assurances of the inde- 
pendence of the labor movement from 
the Government had become an unques- 
tionable reality.” 


"Te US Labor Delegation that re- 


When the delegation arrived in Buenos 
Aires, we found that the General Con- 
federation of Labor (CGT), which co- 
sponsored the invitation and was logi- 
eally expected to play, with the Govern- 
ment, the role of co-host, was left out: 
when it complained about this rather 
strange treatment (explained by the 
fact that the Ministry of Labor had 
meanwhile gained the upper hand and 
wanted to reserve to itself the antici- 
pated credit for the success of the visit), 
the CGT, under the very nose of the 
guests from the United States, was 
theveughly purged and put under a 
leadership that was openly hand-picked 
by the Government itself. 

Then came up the question of whether 
we had gone to Argentina to “investi- 
gate” or to “‘fraternize,” as evidently 
President Peron was led to believe by 
those who had sold him the idea and 
probably had kept from him the con- 
litions put forward by President Green 
and his public interpretation of the pur- 
pose of the visit. I make this assump- 
tion because in the course of the verbal 
encounter, of which Peron and I were 
the principal protagonists, he seemed to 
me quite sincere in his indignation at 
our insistence on investigating trade 
union conditions in his country. Further- 
more, ‘the fact that he later declared 
“that the Government was willing to 


E , he matter closed and that 
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Chairman of the U.S. Labor Delegation Felix Knight and Luis F. Gay, then 


the original understanding would be in 
effect” leads me to believe that he was 
finally shown the text of the corre- 
spondence between President Green and 
the Argentine Ambassador in Washing- 
ton which fully vindicates our stand. 

Despite the annoyances caused by the 
Government-sponsored ‘press, which em- 
barked in a violent campaign of vitu- 
peration against me personally (noisily 
assisted by the Argentine Communist 
press), the delegation went about its 
work in a state of almost complete free- 
dom and taking full advantage of the 
facilities put at its disposal by the 
Government. The results have been in- 
corporated in a rather voluminous re- 
port, of which I quote only the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


aw ~ 


1. There is little formal action by the 
Government to suppress civil liberties. 
However, there does definitely exist in 
Argentina a general atmosphere of fear 
and mutual suspicion which interferes 
with the exercise of ordinary civil liber- 
ties, particularly by workers’ organiza- 
tions unsympathetic te the Government 
or those which merely wish to remain 
aloof from political activities. 

2—While, because of the generally 
favorable economic situation now pre- 
vailing in Argentina, the Government 
has been able to carry through a large 
number of overdue economic reforms, 
these reforms have been used in great 
measure for political purposes. Social 
legislation without freedom is entirely 
inadequate and may even serve as a 
cover for tyranny. 

3—Aside from the statements sub- 
mitted to us by the free independent 
unions which in themselves would be 
sufficient to convince us that the General 
Confederation of Labor, especially as 
presently constituted, is wholly and com- 
pletely dominated by the Peron Govern- 
ment, the events that took place within 
that organization during our stay in 
Argentina have removed any possible 
doubt about this obvious though un- 
pleasant fact. Those elements in the 
CGT who, while anxious to support the 
social and labor program of the Govern- 
ment, wanted to retain a measure of 
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General Secretary of the Argentine Confederation of Labor, embrace at 
the reception given the Delegation by the CGT the day after our arrival. 
This was the last time Gay was seen. The penalty paid by Gay was ouster 
as head of the Confederation and public denouncement as a traitor. 
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Paul Costa, a Peronist stooge and leader of the Food V/orcrs' Union, buzzes 

in Peron's ear. A few days after this, Costa threatened men:bers of the U.S, 

Labor Delegation with physical violence. At Peron's !eii is one of the judges 
of the Labor Courts. 


independence for the labor movement— 
perhaps even with the intent of being 
better able to offer effective advice and 
cooperation to the Government itself, as 
it is being done in ail truly demo- 
cratic countries—have now been ruth- 
lessly eliminated from any responsible 
position in the CGT. This organization 
has now been converted from a trade 
union movement into a olitical arm of 
the Government. It cannot elect its 
ofticers or determine its policies inde- 
pendently of the Government; it cannot 
carry on collective bargaining with the 
amployers independently of the Govern- 
ment; it cannot administer its own in- 
ternal affairs. 

4—There has been a wholesale usur- 
pation by the Government of ordinary 
trade union functions. The consistent 
trend sinee the Revolution of 1943 has 
been in the direction of greater par- 
ticipation by the State in every aspect 
of the relationship between employer 
and worker, This has resulted in a 
steady reduction in the area of free 
activity in industry and in labor. The 
State openly sponsors the organization 
of trade unions, but constantly dimin- 
ishes the freedom of choice of the 
worker as to his representation for col- 
lective bargaining with the employer. 

5—There still exist in Argentina in- 
jepeudent trade unions, composed of free 
workers who are fighting to preserve 
their independence and organizational 
integrity. These organizations, while in 
most cases deprived of the legal status 
which is necessary for serving the in- 
terests of their members, are neverthe- 
less doing so to the best of their ability, 
and we have every reason to believe 
that they will carry out all of «their 
proper functions as free and democratic 
yrganizations if they are allowed to do 
so. While their immediate future does 
not look very bright, we are neverthe- 
less convinced that they will fight on for 


the eventual triumph of their just cause. 
~ ~ ” 


Tue report, which was greeted with 
genuine elation in every democratic 
tircle of Argentina and other Latin- 
American countries, was bitterly con- 
demned by the pro-Peron press and by 
the Communists. One important point, 
however, even the pro-Peron press and 
the new puppet leaders of the CGT 
had to concede: the labor movement of 
Argentina is not independent of the 
Government. But that, they argued, is 
because Government and organized labor 
are the same thing. The Government, 
they add, is only the prolongation of the 
labor movement. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that that were the situation, then we 
should, secasionally at least, see the 
CGT formulating plans and programs 
which the Government would in turn 


put inte eect. Ths type of relation- 
ship would at least be understcod by 
organized labor and to a certain extent 
even condoned. But novor, as the record 
shows, has the Argentine CGT been 
on the dietating end. It has, instead, 
supinely and blindly followed, without a 
word of criticism or even fvicndly ad- 
viee, the policy of the Government. The 
Government interfercnce has gone so 
far as te demand and prompily obtain 
the dismissal of the entire Icedership of 
the CGT for having dared to disagree 
with the head of the Government on a 
matter of minor importance, such as 
the degree of the CGT participation in 
the mapping out of the pregram fer our 
delegation, and the depored. members 





| COMMUNISTS LINE UP WITH 
! PERON 


The continent shaking blast 
of the AFL delegation against 
the Peron rezime provoked a 
comeback from the fascist 
press in Argentina. They said 
that the report was “imperial- 
istic” and “averessive.” The 
democratic La Nacion and the 
Catholic El Pueblo printed the 
full text of the report without 
comment, La Hora, however, 
the official Communist news- 
paper, went to town on the 
affair. _Accordine to an Asso- 
; ciated Press disnatch from 
Buenos Aires, it characterized 

the AFL observations on the 

Peron regime as “columnious, 

humiliating and offensive to 

Argentine workers.” and stated 

that the report was part of 

“an imperialistic plan to divide 

and conquer South American 
labor.” 











have been lampooned in the Government 
press as traitors, some of them dis- 
appearing completely. 

In a speech delivered on March 7 at 
the Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires, 
Peron bitterly attacked those labor 
leaders who keep on repeating to their 
members that they will support Peron 
as lone as he keeps his promises to 
organized labor. He termed this atti- 
tude “incipient treason,” and said that 
these labor leaders must be left to “dig 
their own grave.” 

It is treason to say: “I'll support you 
as long as you keep your promises.” A 
good, loyal, “coordinated” trade union 
leader is only permitted to say, in 
Argentina: “I will support you, my 
leader, regardless of where you are 
going or what you do. If not, I shall 
deserve to be called a traitor to the 
fatherland!” How familiar, how fa- 
miliar, the sound of all that! 












OR many years those of us who 
Prowe the responsibility for the pro- 

gramming of radio stations have 
listened while educators and the pseudo 
intelligentsia have castigated American 
radio. It has been the favorite sport of 
those professing more than just the 
norm of mental prowess to use the radio 
industry as the whipping boy of our 
contemporary civilization. To tell the 
truth, much of the blame must be put 
on the radio industry itself for not re- 
plying with a forthright attack against 
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these people. For too long, radio has 
cowered behind the defenses of  self- 
appointed spokesmen who have often 
been just as unintelligent as their critics. 

It was, however, with amazement and 
(1 must confess it) anger that I read in 
dhe March 1st issue of The New Leader 
the article by John Haynes Holmes 
which repeated almost verbatim the 
fallacies I have been hearing from per- 
sons of lesser intelligence. It is difficult 
for me to write in refutation of Dr. 
Holmes. When I was just a kid, my 
father used to take me to hear the ser- 
mons and forum discussions at the Com- 
munity Church. Dr. Holmes has always 
been a sort of beacon light of intelligeiit 
liberalism to mé. I think that is why /is 
article was the raison d'etre for my 
finally reacting to the goad of a well- 
written» well-meaning, completely falla- 
cious argument. 

Let’s take up Dr. Holmes’ points one 
st a time. He contrasted the present 
“seandal of radio” to the decency of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and painted an hor- 
rifie picture of a radio announcer appear- 
ing on stage to remind the audience that 
the opera has been brought to them by 
a “Grape Fruit Syrup.” He then carried 
the scene further to include an an- 
nouncer’s appearance at Town Hall and 
eta performance of Hamlet. These things 
are happening today, says Dr. Holmes, 
and the finest art we have is being de- 
based to the “vulgar uses. of selling 
goods.” Yes, Dr. Holmes, and also being 
used to bring the opera to millions of 
people who hungered for it, but who 
never got it until radio brought it to them. 
Jn the same way Hamlet, and Town Hall 
meetings, and book reviews are being 
brought to people who want these forms 
ef culture, too, but who could never have 
enjoyed them without the miracle of 
vadio, and the commercial sponsor! 

Do you think that is such a terrible 
price to pay: Dr. Holmes? Or would you 
vather pay your dollars to go to the 
Opera instead of hearing it at home? 
And what if you lived in Dubuque? 
Could you then make a choice? The 
people of America made a choice! Their 
dollars came pouring into the offices of 
the Met, via the radio, to help keep the 
institution alive. It was a miracle of 
musical awareness, never suspected be- 
fore. The American people were quite 
willing to have the Opera “debased” by 
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The Fight to Keep 
The Listener 


By Gene King 


Manager of Program Operations—WOR 


commercialism, as long as they could 
hear it. It’s amusing, but so many people 
who presume to either speak for or to 
the American public really know nothing 
about them. 

I’ve chosen the Opera as an example, 
because it happens to be a rather dra- 
matic instance of popular reaction to the 
stimulus of good music. But stop and 
think for a moment of the entertainment, 
the education, the news viven free of 
charge to the people through this medi- 
ui1 of radio. Is the entertu’nment of a 
Jew caliber? Not at all. It is an exact 
reflection of the taste of the majority, 
with ample provision for the more intel- 
ligent minority No one forces you to 
listen to drivel, you know. There is al- 
ways an alternate program on another 
station. put there with just that thought 
in mind... to take care of those people 
to whom the programs on the competing 
stations will not appeal. Because the 
whole basis, the motivating force behind 
radio programming, is to fight the listen- 
er.” hands, to keep them from moving 
the dial. 


¥e * 


Rapio does more for the public dis- 
hemination of education than any other 
medium known in America. To a man in 
radio, this is an accepted fact. Outsiders 
are constantly amazed when they are 
confronted with the total time given by 
broadeasters to educational programs. 
I'm not speaking of programs designed to 
give our people a better knowledge of 
the scientific and cutural world in which 
they live. Nor am I referring to the lan- 
guage and citizenship courses (some of 





them sponsored, incidentally). I am 
simply referring to broadcasts from 
class rooms, courses for which a student 
living on a farm can get college credits, 
Courses under the supervision of Uni- 
versity faculties. all over the country. Is 
it worth a few moments of commercial 
announcements to bring this to the 
people? 

I could discuss radio’s news policy 
with you, Dr. Holmes, but it would take 
far too much space to point out how 
radio handles the job of keeping America 
informed, and how we are forced, by 
reason of our charter under the Com- 
munications Act, to present all sides of 
every question. Does any other medium 
for the purveyance of news have these 
restrictions? I’m glad I didn’t hear you 
sa) anything about newspapers! 








sion. 





In an earlier issue (March 1, 1947) we 
printed an article by John Haynes Holmes 
entitled: “Radio and the Money-Changers,” | 
which took radio and commercialism to task | 
on a number of counts. In this article, Gene 
King presents radio’s side of the picture. In 
future articles, we shall continue the discus- | 
Readers who missed Dr. Holmes’ ar- | 
ticle are invited to write in for a free copy 
so long as the supply lasts. | 














I’m happy you have three ready-made 
solutions to offer. The first, it seems, is 
to make our radio like England’s. “Eng- 
land has the best radio in the world,” 
you said. How much of the British 
Broadcasting System’s operations have 
you ever heard? Do you know the make- 
up of that gallant little band of experts 
you speak of with such veneration? In 
the first place, the listener in Britain 
his no choice of program material. He 
takes what he gets. If he doesn’t like it, 
h- ean either shut his radio off. or try 
to pick up a foreign station. Do you 

Now me? He has no other pluce to ge! 
He can’t find another station, because 
there is no other station! Do you at least 
admit that there might be a few people 
in the whole of the British Isles who do 
not care to listen to Anglican Church 
services all Sunday? Do you admit that 
there might be a minority which does not 
care for Bach, but which is yearning for 
some other kind of music, even if it’s 
only Beethoven? But if that group of 
experts of yours have decidéd that the 
Britisher is going to get Bach, then 
that’s what he’s going to get. The author 
«© the famous FCC Blue Book which 
was a penetrating critique of American 
Broadcasting — was written by a former 
employee ot the BBC who fled their re- 
actionary policies. Examine the back- 
grounds of the men who comprise the 
governing board of Broadcasting House, 
and I think you will agree with him. 

* % ” 


Tue second solution is Governmental 
regulation. We have had that since the 
middle 1920’s. When a radio station 
ceases to broadcast in the public interest, 
its license can be revoked. Licenses come 
up for renewal every three years. In 
addition, there is the Federal Trade 
Commission which receives a copy of 
every single piece of commercial adver- 
tising broadcast over the facilities of 
every single radio station in the country. 
It controls the fraudulent advertising 
and prosecutes offenders. Your example 
of what the FCC should do, i.e., publish 
an accounting of a station’s performance 
periodically, I think is a good one. The 
last one, as I mentioned above. was the 
Blue Book, which quoted chapter and 
verse, 

Lastly, you mention community action, 
There I agree with you. Let private citi- 
zens band together, as you suggest, but 
certainly they need not band together for 
“mutual protection,” for they have pro- 
tection right now from any kind of pro- 
gram which displeases them. And if they 
exeicise their right, and turn the dial, 
and if enough of them do it, the offending 
program will go off the air. It’s as simple 
as that. That is why the listener is bene- 
fited by the numerous stations on the air 
today. The standards of programming 
must be kept high or people will go to 
the competition. Radio, however, is sensi- 
tive to criticism. and letters from dis- 
satisfied listeners have « marked effect. 
But the people (I’m speaking of ihe 
ordinary listener) are sticking closer to 
their radios now than ever before ... in 
greater numbers, believe it or not, than 
during the war when we thought we had 
hit the high point of listening for all 
time. Why? Because, in the main, they 
think radio is doing a good job. They 
like the programs, and they don’t much 
care if they are commercial or not. 

They don’t like bad commercials, but 
then, neither does the radio industry. 
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I am afraid, however, that Dr. Holmes 
lists any commercial as a bad one. J 
think that in this particular instance, 
I detect in Dr Holmes a blind spot he 
would certainly deplore in others. 


I must point out another error in Dr, 
Holmes’ article. This occurred where he 
etated that,'“For religious services on 
the air... are the one type of program 
still unprostituted to advertising.” You 
are mistaken. Dr Holmes; there is com- 
mercial broadcasting of religious serve 
ices . .. all over the country. Radio ig 





offended by it as an industry just ag 
much, J am sure, as you are offended by, 
it as a man of God. Is this type of broad-~ 
casting the fault of radio, or must the 
men who wear the cloth also share the 
blame? 

Therein lies the whole crux of my 
argument with you, Dr. Holmes. You 
seize upon radio as the prime manifesta- 
tion of our society’s disease. I think that 
in doing this you are being unfair. If 
American society is suffering from the 
malady of materialism, shouldn’t you go 
first to a discussion of the blood stream 
which causes it? And in your examina- 
tion of the American blood stream, take 
your time, Dr. Holmes, and don’t be up- 
set. The malady does not annoy your 
patient. As a matter of fact, he rather 
enjoys it. 





BUNDLEADER REAPPLIES 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Aucust KLAPPROTT, whose official 
title in the German-American Bund was 
Gauleiter of Gau Ost (leader of the 
Eastern region) has petitioned for re- 
admission to United Staates citizenship. 
Charged with having made a fraudulent 
oath of allegiance to this country upon 
naturalization in 1934, Klapprott’s citi- 
zenship was revoked by order of Judge 
Smith in 1942, 


He was an active member in 1934 of 
the Friends of New Germany, the 
Bund’s predecessor, which was dissolved 
to make way for the Bund in 1936. Born 
in Germany in 1906, Klapprott arrived 
in the United States in 1927. He was a 
bricklayer by trade until he joined the 
Bund. 


In addition to his other duties as Gaus 
leiter, Klapprott was the director of 
“Camp Nordland,” a Nazi “youth camp” 
which the Bund had established at And- 
over, New Jersey. 


Klapprott conducted a _ refreshment 
concession on the camp grounds in his 
own name, at which liquor was sold. 
The New Jersey Liquor Board on July 14, 
1939, revoked his license and thereafter 
denied him a renewal, upon the grounds 
that unauthorized military uniforms were 
worn on the premises and hate-literature 
was distributed, in violation of a State 
anti-racial law passed in 1937; other 
grounds were that Klapprott had sold 
liquor to minors, and had made false 
statements in his application for a li- 
cense, in that he failed to reveal that 
the Bund had given him financial as- 
sistance in the venture. 

Addressing a Camp Nordland meeting 
in June 1940, Klapprott declared: “We 
are German, first, last and always. Noth- 
ing ean change that. Heil Hitler!” 
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REPORT FROM FRANCE 








Government Paralyzed 


By Louis Ramon - 


New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


ARIS—Since Léon Blum stepped down there has 

been a return to impotence. The five parties which 

participate in the administration agree about noth- 
ing and merely succeed in paralyzing one another, 
At sessions of the cabinet time is wasted in sterile dis- 
cussions. Questions with regard to which there are 
differences of opinion are merely postponed. But since 
these questions are the ones which are vital to the coun- 
try, the failure to furnish answers to them plunges 
France further and further into uncertainty, disequili- 
brium and chaos. 

The Communists are, of course, back in power. They 
demanded the portfolio of National Defense. Three- 
fourths of France hoped that it would be refused. The 
MRP and the left bloc (with the Radical Party as its 
pivot) announced that they would not agree to having 
a Communist in that post. A good half of the Socialist 
Party was of the same opinion. It was dificult to 
imagine that at the height of the Indo-China war we 
should place at the head of our military establishment 
a party which makes common cause with the Viet Min, 
which is led by the Communist Ho Chi Minh, It is 
as if we had in September, 1939, placed in the Ministry 
of War Maurice Thorez or Jacques Doriot, both of 
whom, in different ways, represented our enemies. 

But the improbable came to pass. Those chiefly 
responsible are the Radicals. They were swayed by 
the arguments of Edouard Herriot, always the advocate 
of participation by the Communists. Herriot had made 
a political bargain with the Communists: he needed 
their votes in order to make himself President of the 
National Assembly, and in return he was willing to 
promise his support to their ambition to dominate the 
Ministry of Defense. To the honor of some Radicals, 
especially M. Daladier, it must be recorded that they 
failed to deliver their votes in accordance with this 
trade. 


* * 2 


Economic Difficulties 


Wren he stepped down Léon Blum left to his sue- 
cessors the duty of continuing his efforts to reduce 
prices. When the Socialist leader applied the shock 
treatment by decreeing a drop of 5 percent, he knew 


well that that would not be enough. It would have 
to be followed up with other definite economic meas- 
ures. But the new government, condemned to inertia 
by its inner dissensions, has been able‘to do nothing. 








BIDAULT 
After Shock Came Chaos 


The bold experiment of Blum has failed because of the 
inaction of his successors. 

While half the ministers favor a gradual and pru- 
dent return to free enterprise, the other half persist 
in advocating administrative controls, taxation and 
regulation, But since the Government is unable to 
enforce its edicts, every attempt to establish controls 
causes the disappearance of goods from the official 
markets, and the inhabitants of the great cities are the 
losers, They learn that the price of beefsteak has been 
reduced 5 percent, but to find it they must go to the 
blackmarket, where they pay double the advertised 
cost, On paper there has been a price decrease of 
5 percent. Actually there has been an inerease of 
100 percent, 

* 7 a 


The Communist Power to Destroy 


Cever as they are about this business of maaeu- 
vering, the Communists have not felt overly comfort- 


- 
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able for some time past. They discern among the 
masses of the people a certain turning away from them, 
In the CGT there is evident a rising opposition to the 
dictatorial way in which they conduct the affairs of 
the unions. At the end of the year many members 
simply neglected to renew their membership cards. 
The union of subway employees in Paris has cut itself 
off from the CGT and will be for the present go on 
as an independent organization. The protest of the 
postinen and of many of the printers against the Com- 
munist control of the CGT grows more insistent. 

To consolidate their position as leaders, the Com- 
munists have launched a campaign in favor of a “sub- 
sistance minimum.” They have in mind a movement 
for higher wages like that of June, 1946. The time 
seems propitious, for the Government finds it impos- 
sible to supply the cities with food. 

As a result of this impotence, discontent and agita- 
tion are increasing almost everywhere in France. Peo- 
ple everywhere see that the Government talks of lower- 
ing the cost of living but does nothing about it. An 
increasing number of workers are losing patience. On 
February 14 the subway and bus employees, the teach- 
ers, the postmen put on a demonstration strike which 
lasted several hours. For weeks the newspaper print- 
ers have been out. Paris is without papers. | 

Curiously enough, these movements were not in- 
spired by the Communists. Quite the contrary. The 
organizations which have gone out are precisely the 
ones which are anti-Communist. The Communists greet 
the strike, for they favor everything which makes 
trouble for the Government. But they furnish evi- 
dence of decreasing Communist controls over the labor 
movement, 

However, there should be no illusions as to Com- 
munist strength. They still oecupy powerful posi- 
tions. A great part of the urban workers remain faith- 
ful to them, for within the party they suffer less from 
the scarcity of food. Through the numerous factory 
canteens controlled by the party, the Communists are 
able to obtain what they need even when the markets 
are bare. This system makes it possible for them to 
support the demands of peasant producers of food. 


For two reasons the Communist Party of France, 
despite all of its advantages, is somewhat less than 
happy nowadays. Its leaders feel themselves more 
and more cut off from the other parties. Many things 
have changed in the course of the last year. Formerly 
they could count on a substantial agreement on the 
part of sections of the MRP and, especially, of the 
Socialist Party, Now they face an opposition blec 
which it becomes more and more dificult to. divide. 

The second cause of a feeling of insecurity centers 
in Russia itself. French Communists feel that the 
Soviet Government, harrassed by internal difficulties, 
especially by the famine; is less and less able to shoul- 
der the problems presented by the struggle in France. 
The Communists do not feel themselves strong enough 
in France to take over power. But they have suaficient 
strength to paralyze the government, and to throw the 
country into chaos. 
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ARGENTINA AND 
THE ATOM BOMB 


within two years, an article in the New 
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What Is Wrong in Greece? 


tion in Greece it is necessary to 
tell the story of what happened 
before the establishment of the pres- 
ent royalist government. Through 
outside pressures and fears, a regime 
has been set up which does not have 
behind it the majority of the people. 
Most of the population backed the 
coalition of Liberals, Agrarians, So< 
cialists and Communists which was 
formed during the war and which set 
up a government toward the end of 
1944. All the adherents of this coali- 
tion were republicans. Greece was on 
the way to setting up a democratie¢ 
republic. But the appearance of the 
Red Army in Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia brought about the domi- 
nance of Communist governments in 
those countries. This immediately 
fired the ambitions of the Greek Com< 
munists, who had, like their comrades 
in neighboring lands, set up their 
own army of partisans. They de- 
serted the democratic coalition and 
sought to force their way to power 
through a coup in Athens. 
After the defeat of this attempt an 


I: order to understand the situa- 


By Topalovitch 


understanding was reached according 
to the terms of which the Partisans 
were to surrender their arms. The 
delivery of weapons, however, was 
only partial. Many thousands re- 
tained their arms and concealed them- 
selves in the northern hills. Addi- 
tional thousands, still armed, swarmed 
over the border to Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania and, in small numbers, to Bul« 
garia. Witnesses affirm that tens of 
thousands of such Greek fighters are 
now in Yugoslav camps. Representa- 
tives of the Greek Government report 
that these “refugees” are given mili- 
tary training in these camps and that 
their officers are instructed in the 
Belgrade Military Academy. 

It was due to this situation that in 
the subsequent political campaign the 
royalists won, Supported by Church- 
ill and making clever use of the 
threats from across the border, royal« 
ist officers succeeded in forcing the 
republicans out of the picture, Overs 
taken by panic and yearnitg for peace 
at any price, the majority of the 
Greek people voted for the monarchy, 
It was not long before discontent be« 





came common, The royalist rulers 
heightened the danger by the forcible 
suppression of opposition groups. 

This situation seemed to favor a 
new effort on the part of the Commu- 
nists. In addition to political dis- 
content, there was the suffering which 
resulted from economic confusion. 
The rebellion which was incited, how- 
ver, was much less dangerous than 
that of 1944. No British help was 
needed to put it down. The gen- 
darmerie were able to limit it to local 
clashes and raids on the railways and 
telegraph lines, The whole outbreak 
‘was kept within the borders of a nar- 
row belt along the international 
boundaries. The important cities were 
undisturbed. 

For the stabilization of Greece two 
things are now necessary. The liquida- 
tion of the comparatively feeble Com- 
munist uprisings is not enough. What 
is more important is to replace the 
royalist dictatorship. It owes its 
existence to the drained situation 
which existed at the time of the elec- 
tion and obviously does not now 
represent the will of the Greek people. 
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| 
| ® Argentina may have the atombomb 
| 


Republic states. 
working for 
country has 


German physicists. are 
Juan Peron and_ that 
plenty of uranium and 
thorium. 

Assuming the truth of this charge, it 
makes the position of the Soviet Union 
against a system of international con- 
trol more untenable than ever. The 
Communists are telling us to destroy 
our own stockpile while eight or ten 
other countries are desperately trying 
to manufacture atombombs. Obviously 
while there are so many lands ruled by 
dictators and no effective way of con- 
trolling or outlawing the use of atomic 
energy for military purposes, the USA 
cannot and will not give up the secrets 
or destroy our atombombs. 





“Democracy is based upon the convic- 
tion that there are extraordinary possi- 
bilities in ordinary people.” 

—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
* * . 

Housing is in the best condition in the 
cities of the North and the West, and in 
the worst on the farms of the South, a 
Twentieth Century Fund report reveals. 

‘i a ” 


Between 1910 and 1940, says a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund survey, industrial 
production almost doubled, due chiefly 
to increase output per man-hour, 














Atomic Shakedown 








Unlimited Bomb Inspection Necessary 


By Christopher Emmet 


HAT little hope there was for 
We» real progress at the Moscow 

Conference has been largely dis- 
sipated by Gromyko’s statement on the 
atomic bomb. His total rejection of the 
only plan which might conceivably re- 
duce the fear and friction between our 
two worlds amounts to a diplomatic 
declaration of war. It may, of course, 
le a bluff clumsily designed to prepare 
the way for a deal in Moscow, for the 
Soviets often talk loudest when their 
position is weakest, for bargaining pur- 
poses. By withdrawing even the conces- 
sions to the Baruch approach which they 
had already made, such as the right of 
inspection, they may hope to sell these 
concessions to us all over again for 
something else in Moscow. However, un- 
til they have completely reversed their 
position on .he atom bomb, a position 
which fits in with all their other present 
policies, no limited agreements reached 
at Moscow will be worth the paper 
they’re written on, and the American 
people know it. 

The finality of Gromyko’s rejection 
was a blow to opponents of David 
Lilienthal. For the only criticism of 
Lilienthal which directly concerns the 
question of atomic energy is that the 
Lilienthal-Acheson report was just what 
Russia wanted, because it lacked all 
Yet that report, you re- 


safeguards. 
member, called not only for complete 
control but complete ownership of all 
the sources ard processes of atomic 
energy by an Atomic 
Authority to be set up by the UN. 


International 


This authority was to have virtual 
sovereign and extra-territorial rights 
within Soviet Russia as well as in all 
other nations. It was to be above and 
beyond the power of the Soviet secret 
police to control or obstruct. In fact, 
the plan gave such absolute powers,to 
the international authority itself, with 
direct control of every phase of atomie 
development, that the problem of ex- 
ternal inspection was vastly reduced. 

It is a grave injustice to say that the 
pla» failed to deal with the question of 
safeguards, for it was based on the 
argument that this was the simplest and 
the safest method of protection. This 
unfairness applies especially to the 
charge that the Lilienthal plan did not 
provide for the elimination of the veto 
powers*The veto was not mentioned in 
the report for the simple reason that 
the whole plan was based on the propo- 
sition that this International Atomic 
Authority would be immune from any 
interference by any nation. 

Moreover, the Lilienthal plan would 
have required Senate action on the treaty 
that established the international agency, 
the “Atomic Development Authority,” 
and ‘the Senate could have written in 
any safeguards it: liked before ratifi- 
cation. 





Later the Lilienthal-Acheson report 
was improved under the Baruch Plan, 
The powers of the proposed International 
Atomic Authority were somewhat modi- 
fied and it was placed under an inter- 
national commission of the UN, which 
explains why the question of the veto 
power suddenly became the key issue in 
the debate. But the basic idea of a truly 
international authority which would to- 
tally control and operate atomie energy 
remained. 

Senator Bridges, one of Lilienthal’s 
critics, told the Senate that such a 
proposal as Lilienthal’s was what Rus- 
sia hopes for. Yet Gromyko reserved 
his most savage attack for the very 
features of the Baruch Plan which were 
taken over from the Lilienthal report, 
branding the idea of such an _ inter- 
national authority to operate atomic 
energy within sovereign nations as a 
dangerous cartel. He described it as a 
vicious interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations which would 
“perpetuate an American monopoly.” 


* * * 


Danger of an “Atomic UNRRA" 


S enators TAFT AND BRIDGES 
fear that if our secrets were turned over 
to an international authority, the Com- 
munists would infiltrate and control it, 
as they did with UNRRA. But again 
Gromyko does not agree. The democratic 
nations have a majority in the UN. 
They have won every vote which came 
to a showdown, and they have the power 
to prevent the admission of any more 
Soviet stooges like White Russia and 
the Ukraine, who were admitted only as 
a result of the foolish deal at Yalta. 
So once the veto power was eliminated 
in relation to the atom, as the Baruch 





LILIENTHAL 


Plan provides, the international body 
would be dominated by the democratic 
nations and not by Soviet Russia, And 
however weak democracy may be in 
countries like France, all countries not 
compltely controlled by the Communists 
would have a common interest in pre- 
venting an atomic sneak attack through 
evasions of the Baruch Plan. 

The Kremlin will never permit even 
the beginning of the inspection which 
the Baruch Pla nwould require, unless 
forced by dire necessity to do so. For 
Russia’s political secrets would be opened 
up not only through inspection but 
through the powers of the international 
officials and employees of the Atomic 
Energy Commission who, under the 
Baruch Plan, would have absolutely free 
access to Russia. 

Theirs would be no conducted tour, 
The vast secret areas of the concentra- 
tion and forced labor eamps would have 
to be among the areas most thoroughly 
and constantly inspected. Moreover, the 
Russian citizens who would be inter- 
viewed by the inspectors would have to 
he protected from reprisal by the secret 

















He Keeps on Pecking 


police, and their immunity, toe, would 
have to be subject to inspection. It is 
these by-products of international con- 
trol which Russia so fears, while in that 
regzrd we have nothing to lose, because 
under our democratic systeni the Rus- 
sians already have agents in this coun- 
try and every other country, agents 
who possess privileges which we do not 
possess in. Russia. 

Hence the setting up of such an inter- 
national control as the Baruch Plan 
demands, would involve a_ tremendous 
political gain for freedom throughout 
the world, 

Gromyko’s refusal does not mean that 
the Russians may not eventually feel 
forced to accept the Baruch Plan be- 
cause of our tremendous atomic head 
start, and because of the terrible cost 
te Russia’s limited and __ inefficient 
economy of even attempting to compete 
with us in an atomic race. It is highly 
probable that the Russian manpower 
shortage, which is becoming increasingly 
apparent, is directly connected with the 
diversion of a large percentage of the 
Soviet’s already inadequate labor forces 
into the atomic field. This would also 
aceount for the Russian demobilization 
and withdrawal of so much of their 
army in Europe. 

ae * * 


International Control 
Mast Be Complete 


Tue Baruch Plan offers the Soviet 
leaders a way out which is at least pre- 
ferable to a total economic collapse or 
an atomic war, in which they would ‘face 
bombs of 600 times the force of that 
dropped on Hiroshima. 

However, pending such a_ possible 
Russian reversal, the obvious line for 
us’ to take is to hold rigidly to the 
Baruch Plan, with a strict interpreta- 
tion of all its safeguards. For if the 
Soviet Government feels compelled to 
abandon its opposition to that plan, we 
may be sure that it will try to weaken 
and evade its inspection provisions. We 
must remember that inspection is diffi- 
cult at best, hence to inspire the neces- 
sary confidence it would have to be vir- 
tually unlimited. 

Moreover, there would ‘be a real and 
present danger in an attempt of the 
Soviets and their satellites to infiltrate 
the international organization and in- 


spection agency itself, since, as part of 
the UN, they would have a right te 
minority representation in the control 
personnel. However, the point is that 
there is no absolute security in the 
atomic age, but complete international 
control of atomie energy offers the most 
safety and the best hope for a better 
world. 

There are two methods by which the 
danger of Soviet infiltration could be 
met. One would be to make the inspec- 
tors themselves subject tc check and 
inspection. There would b. the obvious 
device of having a larger proportion of 
Soviet-apointed inspectors in countries 
like America and Britain, while the ine 
spection of Russia and her satellites 
would be done by American and British 
inspectors. 

It would be the duty of the Senate 
and the President to consider also any 
changes in the scientific picture which 
would make inspection more difficult. If 
such inspection should be impractical, 
or if the Russians refused to accept it 
on the scale which safety required, then 
the Baruch Plan itself would call for 
our refusing to share the bomb. That 
is why it is such a foolproof formula 
if honestly interpreted, and it will be 
our own fault, not Baruch’s or Lilien- 


thal’s, if it is not. 
x + 


Irs effect in uniting the vast majority 
of Americans was the real genius of the 
Baruch Plan. In the first months after 
the bomb was dropped, there was a kind 
of atom bomb hysteria, with most’ of 
the leaders of publie opinion, including 
scientists, in favor of sharing the bomb, 
without safeguards. There was a kind 
of escapism about this, as if: we could 
get rid of the danger or wipe out our 
responsibility by giving it away. 

The Baruch Plan is the most generous 
and intelligent international plan which 
any great power has ever offered. It 
was the greatest step yet proposed 
toward limited and legitimate world 
government in this shrunken world. It 
silenced our critics and it united” our 
f-iends, and without it none of the 
meager gains in stopping Soviet aggres- 
sion which Byrnes and Bevin achieved 
last year would have been possible. 

Russia’s refusal to accept a plan so 
patently designed for the benefit of all 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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The Problem of Indonesia 





N August 17, 1945, the Indonesian 
O Republic was proclaimed on be- 

half of the Indonesian people by 
President Soekarno and Vice-President 
Dr. Mohammad Hatta. The area of the 
Yndonesian Republic included Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Madura, Bali, 
Moluecas, New Guinea and the Lesser 
Sunda islands. It comprised the whole 
of the former Dutch East Indies with a 
total population of 75,000,000 people 
and an area of 735,000 square miles. A 
few days after the proclamation of the 
Republic a National Committee was con- 
vened to draw up a draft of a new 
Constitution. The National Committee 
consisted of 200 representatives of the 
various islands, and established Batavia 
as the capital of the new nation. 

Batavia was renamed “Djakarta,” its 
original name. The form of government 
is almost identical to that of the Amer- 
jcan Government. The Main leaders of 
ihe Indonesian Republic are President 
Soekarno; Dr. Mohammad Hatta, Vice- 
President and an economic expert; Soe- 
tan Sjahrir, Premier, a leaderof the 
former underground-movement against 
ihe Japanese, and Amir Sjariffoedin, 
Minister of Defense, another anti-Japan- 
ese fighter. The first two leaders are 
Mechammedans, the others are Christians, 

The birth of the Republic is a culmina- 
iion of a successful struggle for emanci- 
pation which had its origin in 1908. 
About that time the Indonesian Nation- 
alist Movement was inaugurated. The 
first organization was the “Boedi 
Qetomo,” a Javanese Association of in- 
tellectuals that strove for the promotion 
of Javanese culture and the furtherance 
of popular education. Soon after various 
ether organizations sprang up—political, 
religious and cultural. It is claimed that 
just before the war in the Pacific broke 
out the combined membership and follow- 
ing of the Indonesian Independence 
Movement was 5,000,000 people. 

When the British and the Dutch ar- 
rived in Java and Sumatra, the Indo- 
nesians were in complete control of the 
Government and of economic life. Even 
before the Japanese surrendered the 
Indonesian people revolted. They cap- 
tured most of the Japanese Army, their 
weapons and the civil administration 
officials and put them in jail. Thus when 
the British and the Dutch came, they 
were looked upon as unwanted intrud- 
ers. The Indonesians felt that they had 
had enough of colonial exploitation. 


* * * 


Durinc over three centuries of for- 
eign rule, the conditions of the people 
and the country have improved only 
slightly. Wages averaged 20 cents a day. 
Only 7 percent were literate. No serious 
attempt was made to educate the masses. 
The Dutch spent for education only 5 
percent of the annual budget of the 
Dutch East Indies government. How- 
ever, Japanese occupation was worse. 
During the Japanese rule, over 1,000,000 
Indonesians died from starvation and 
mistreatment. 

Millions of young men took up arms 
to defend their country against any re- 
turn of colonialism. Many have sacri- 
ficed their lives. Pitched battles were 
fought in Soerabaya, Semarang, Bekas- 
sie and other places. In Soerabaya, alone, 
the Indonesians sacrificed 40,000 men, 
women and children in their fight against 
British tanks, bombers and machine- 
guns. Many of the Indonesian soldiers 
were armed only with bamboo-spears, In 
most instances the Dutch pushed the 
British troops into the forefront, while 
Dutch soldiers came into the areas after 
the British had “pacified” it. 
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By John R. Andu 


Sjahrir Takes Over 


A NEW turn in events took place when - 


President Soekarno appointed Soetan 
Sjahrir to become the first Indonesian 
Prime Minister on November 13, 1945. 
The appointment of Sjahrir inaugurated 
a new policy for Indonesians, a policy of 
moderation, peaceful negotiations and 
purging of pro-Japanese elements among 
the people and the government. The 
Indonesian people were restrained from 
taking aggressive measures against the 
Allied Forces. 

Sjahrir, who is an avowed Socialist, 
immediately announced a_ three-point 
program for his Cabinet: 

No one who had collaborated with the 
Japanese will be included in his Cabinet; 

Elections will be held, as soon as possi-+ 
ble, for the National Assembly (Indo- 
nesion Parliament), to which the Cabinet 
is responsible, as well as elections for 
other councils all over the country. 

The Government of the Republic will 
stimulate the organization of political 
parties, unions, and other organizations 
in order to promote the growth of po- 
litical thinking and democracy. 

In a pamphlet Our Struggle, which he 
wrote before he was appointed Premier, 
Sjahrir said: “The State of the Republic 





SOEKARNO 


of Indonesia which we have created in 
the revolution of our people must become 
a means of democratic struggle, cleansed 
from all traces of Japanese Fascism. 
The constitution ... must be replaced by 
a real democratic constitution which 
guarantees that the foundation of all 
state organizations will be the liberties 
of the people.... If the Indonesian. peo- 
ple forget the democratic aspect of the 
battle for freedom and see in freedom 
only the overthrow of foreign rule, the 
revolution would degenerate into Fascism. 
... It must be led not by ‘pure’ national- 
ists who reject the democratic content 
of the revolution, but by revolutionary 
democrats who understand this content.” 

With the reorganization of the Indo- 
nesian Republic the leaders made several 
appeals to the world for democratic help 
and recognition. At the same time special 
assistance was sought from abroad in 
the technical, economic, financial and 
educational fields. The leaders admitted 
frankly that the Republic was by no 
means perfect and that therefore Indo- 
nesia needed help. A political manifesto 
issued, on November 1, 1945, declared 
that Indonesia was very eager to trade 
with all industrial nations of the world. 


Indonesia Wants Trade 


Iponesia is rich in raw materials: 
sugar, rubber, rice, spices, quinine, 


tapioca, tea, coffee, copra, citronella, 
kapok, teakwood, oil,.tin, coal, iron and 
gold. Surpluses of these materials are 
available at this time. According to the 
Republican radio, it is reported that the 
present Java sugar supply is 800,000 
tons, and there is also about 250,000 tons 
of rubber in Indonesia. The Indonesian 
producers are anxious to exchange their 
products for manufactured goods. They 
do not ask charity, but free trade. 


A few months ago the Indonesian Re- 
public concluded a trade-agreement with 
India, and offered 750,000 tons of rice 
in exchange for textiles, tires, trucks, 
and agricultural implements. The rice 
was destined to feed the peoples of the 
famine-stricken areas of India. Since 
then a few dozen Indian ships have come 
to Java to get the rice and deliver the 
textiles. Chinese, Australian and British 
firms and shippers have since opened 
relations with the Indonesians. An AP 
dispatch on February 17 from Cheribon, 
Java, reported that an American ship 
was in that port and “cramming her 
holds with ,a multimillion-dollar cargo 
from Java.” Great possibilities are in 
the making. Foreign traders would do 
well to send their representatives direct 
to Indonesia to negotiate similar deals. 
The Dutch have already lost their eco- 
nomie control over their former colony. 
All dealings are now being arranged by 
the Indonesians themselves. Trade be- 
tween America and Indonesia will be 
beneficial to both countries. 


Since the Indonesian Republic came 
into being on August 17, 1945, much has 
been already done to better living condi- 
tions for the people. A Bank of Indo- 
nesia has been established. Public sav- 
ing was made compulsory to prevent 
inflation. The eight-hour work-day was 
instituted and wages were fixed accord- 
ing to minimum needs of the workers. 
Since the Indonesians do not have much 
capital, the government urges the peo- 
ple to establish factories, stores and 
other enterprises in the form. of co- 
operatives. These cooperatives can get 
loans from the Government. Compulsory 
education has been introduced for 
primary schools and night-courses have 
been opened all over Indonesia with the 
object of wiping out illiteracy. 


Settlement in Sight 


For several months now the Dutch 
and Indonesians have been trying to 
settle the Indonesian problem peacefully 
through negotiations. On October 14, 
1946, a “cease-fire” agreement was signed 
between Dutch and Indonesian military 
forces. In most of the negotiations the 
British acted as mediators. Finally, a 
political agreement was negotiated on 
November 15, 1946, between representa- 
tives of the Netherlands Government and 
representatives of the Indonesian Re- 
public. This new agreement was called 
the Linggadjati Agreement, because the 
discussions were concluded in that sub- 
urb of Cheribon City. The Linggadjati 
Agreement has already been approved 
by the Dutch Parliament and is sched- 
uled for approval by the Indonesian Na- 
tional Assembly. Then it will be formally 
signed. 

The agreement stipulates as follows: 

1. The Netherlands Government rec- 
ognizes the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia as de facto government 
over Java, Madura and Sumatra. Other 
areas of Indonesia will be gradually in- 
corporated, through mutual cooperation, 
into republican territory by January 1, 
1949, 


' Young Republic on Road to Independence 





@ Since this article was written 
representatives of the Netherlands 
‘and of the Indonesian Republic have 
signed the Cheribon agreement. This 
| marks a long step forward on the 
road to full independence. It accords 
de facto recognition to Indonesia, 
| compromising Java, Sumatra and 
Madura, after 19 months of fighting. 
| By Jan. 1, 1949, the United States of 
| Indoxesia is to become a sovereign 
| nation, comprising Indonesia, Borneo 
and the Eastern Islands, and an equal 
partner in the Netherlands-Indones- 
ian Union. 














x. The Netherlands and the Republic 
will cooperate in forming a sovereign 
democratic Indonesian Nation, called the 
“United States of Indonesia” by Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. 

3. Both countries will then form a 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union with the 
Dutch Crown as nominal Head. 

4. Both countries shall cooperate in 
matters of joint interests such as on 
foreign relations, defense, and, as far as 
necessary, finance, and subjects of eco- 
nomic and cultural nature. 

5. The United States of Indonesia will 
be sponsored by the Netherlands for 
admission to the United Nations. 

6. The Republic of Indonesia will ree- 
ognize the claims of foreign interests as 
to the restitution of their goods. 

7. The Netherlands Government and 
the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia shall settle by arbitration any dis- 
pute which might arise from this agree- 
ment and which cannot be solved by 
joint consultation in conference between -« 
the delegations. 

The ability of the Indonesians to 
retore peaceful conditions in their coun- 
try is beyond doubt. An AP dispatch 
from Djokjakarta, Java, February 1 
inst., declared that the Indonesian Re- 
public has decided to demobilize 500,000 
troops, and has already ordered the 
People’s Armies voluntary troops to 
withdraw from the fronts and return 
home. These acts are being fulfilled with 
the understanding that the agreement 
with the Dutch will be signed soon. 

Some time ago the US State Depart- 
ment lauded the Linggadjati Agreement 
and called it the best possible solution 
for the Indonesian problem under the 
present circumstances. It is_ believed 
that, Indonesia needs about two years to 
stabilize and consolidate its internal 
conditions. During this period the Re- 
public will also send students abroad, 
invite foreign technicians and educators, 
and establish the necessary facilities 
towards fostering friendly relations with 
all countries of the world. The time will 
not be far off that Indonesia will have 
its own representatives in the different 
countries as well as in the United 
Nations. 

It will be wise for the US to recognize 
this eventuality now. Colonialism in 
Indonesia is dead forever. Henceforth, 
the US Government should deal directly 
with_ officials of the Republic in matters 
concérning American interests in Indo- 
nesia. The American and Indonesian 
peoples should approach each other as 
two peoples fighting for freedom and 
democracy. The sooner this approach is 
made, the better it will be for the future 
relations of both countries. 








@ John R. Andu is the president of 
the Indonesian League of America, 
18 Allen St., New York 2, N. Y. He is 
an American-educated Indonesian who 
has long been active in the fight jor 
freedom for his native land. 
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From George Orwell: Burnham's View of the 
ontemporary World Struggle 


By George Orwell 


thoughts is the notion that two major wars cannot happen within a few years 


QO fallacy left over from the nineteenth century and still influencing our 


of one another. The American Civil War and the Franco-Prussian War, it is 
true, occurred almost simultaneously, but they were fought in different continents 
and by different people. Otherwise the rule seemed to hold good that you can only 
get people to fight when everyone who remembers what the last war was like is beyond 
military age. Even the gap between the two World Wars—twenty-one years—was 
large enough to ensure that very few men took part in both of them as common 


soldiers. Hence the widespread vague 
belief, or hope, that a third world war 
could not break out before about 1970, 
by which time, it is hopefully argued, 
“all sorts of things may have happened.” 

As James Burnham points out,* the 
atomic bomb has altered all that. His 
book is, in effect, a product of atomic 
weapons: it is a revision, almost an 
abandonment of his earlier world-pic- 
ture, in the light of the fact that great 
nations are now in a position actually 
to annihilate one another. When weapons 
have reached this level of deadliness, one 
cannot take the risk of letting the enemy 
get his blow in first, so that as soon as 
two hostile nations possess atomic bombs, 
the explosion will follow almost imme- 
diately. In Burnham’s opinion, we have 
perhaps ten years, but more probably 
only five, before the third world war, 
which has been raging unofficially ever 
since 1944, enters its open phase. 

No doubt it is not necessary to say 
what powers this war will be between. 
Burnham’s main aim in writing his book 
is to urge the United States to seize 
the initiative and establish what amounts 
to a world empire now, before Com- 
munism swallows the whole of Eurasia. 
The actual continuity of civilization, he 
says, is threatened by the existence of 
atomic weapons, and there is no safe- 
guard except to make sure than only one 
nation possesses them. Ideally, atomic 
energy would be controlled by an inter- 
national authority, but no such thing 
exists or is likely to exist for a long 
time to come, and meanwhile the only 
serious competitors for world power are 
the United States and the USSR. How- 
ever, the struggle is not merely be- 
tween Western democracy and Commu- 
nism. Burnham’s definition of Commu- 
nism is central to the book, and it is 
worth stopping to examine it. 


* * . 


H:: does not accept the now widely- 
spread belief that Communism is simply 
Russian imperialism. In its way, it is 
a genuinely international movement, and 
the USSR is merely the base, or nucleus, 
from which it expands, sucking one ter- 
ritory after another into its system. 
Even if the system covered the whole 
earth, the real center of pewer and 
government would no doubt continue to 
be the Eurasian “heartland”; but world 
Communism does not so much mean con- 
quest by Russia as conquest by a special 
form of social organization. Communism 
is not in the ordinary sense a political 
movement: it is a world-wide con- 
spiratorial movement for the capture of 
power. Its aim is to, establish every- 
where a system similar to that which 
prevails in Soviet Russia—that is, a 
system which is technically collectivist, 
but which concentrates all power in a 
very few hands, is based on forced labor, 
and eliminates all real or imaginary 
opponents by means of terrorism. It can 

*The Struggle for the World. By 
James Burnham. 248 pages. John Day. 
$3.00. 
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expand, even outside the striking range’ 


of the Red Army, because in every 
country there are a few people who are 
its devoted adherents, others, more nu- 
merous, who are in some degree deceived, 
and yet others who will more or less 
accept Communism so long as it seems 
to be winning and they are offered no 





alternative. In every country which they 
are unable to dominate, the Commu- 
nists act as a Fifth Column, working 
through cover organizations of every 
kind, playing on working-class aspira- 
tions and the ignorance of well-meaning 
liberals, always with the object of sow- 
ing demoralization against the day when 
war breaks out. All Communist activi- 
ties are really directed towards this war. 
Unless Communism can be forced back 
upon the defensive, there is no chance 
of the war being averted, since the 
inevitability of a “final struggle” is part 
of the Leninist mythology and is believed 
in as an-article of faith. 

* - w 


Arter discussing the nature of Com- 
munism and of Soviet foreign policy, 
Burnham examines the strategic situ- 
ation. “Communism”’—that is to say, 
the USSR with tis satellite nations and 
Fifth Columns—has enormous advan- 
tages in manpower, in natural resources, 
in the inaccessibility of the Eurasian 
“heartland,” in the quasi-religious ap- 
peal of the Communist myth, and abeve 
all, perhaps, in the quality of its leader- 
ship. The supreme commanders of tke 
Communist movement are men who have 
no aim in life except to capture power 
and who are not troubled by scruples 
nor obliged to take much account of 
public opinion. They are both cxperts 
and fanatics, whereas their opponents 
are bungling, half-hearted amateurs. On 
the other hand, “Communism” is tech- 
nologically backward and suffers from 
the disadvantage that its mythology is 
most easily swallowed by pecople who 
have not seen Russian rule at close 
quarters. The United States is relatively 
weak in manpower and its geographical 
position is none too strong, but in in- 
dustrial output and technique it is far 
ahead of all rivals, and it has potential 
allies all over the world, especially in 
western Europe. The greatest handicap 
of the United States, therefore, is the 
lack of any definite world-view: if the 
American people understood their own 
strength, and also the danger that 
threatens them, the situation would be 
retrievable. 

Burnham discusses what ought to be 
done, what could be done, and what 
probably will be done. He writes off 
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pacifism as a practical remedy. In prin- 
ciple it could solve the world’s ills, but 
since significant numbers of people can- 
not be induced to adopt it, it can only 
provide salvation for scattered indi- 
viduals, not for societies. The real alter- 
natives before the world are domination 
by Communism and domination by the 
United States. Obviously the latter is 
preferable, and the United States must 
act swiftly and make its purpose unmis- 
takably clear. It must start off by pro- 
posing a union—not an alliance, but a 
complete fusion—with Britain and the 
British Dominions, and strive to draw 
the whole of western Europe into its 
orbit. It must ruthlessly extirpate Com- 
munism within its own borders. It must 
frankly set itself up as the world’s 
champion against Communism, and con- 
duct unremitting propaganda to the 
people of the Russian-occupied countries, 
and still more to the Russian people 
themselves, making clear to them that 
not they but their rulers are regarded 
as the enemy. It must take up the 
firmest possible attitude towards the 
USSR, alwzys understanding that a 
threat or a gesture not backed by mili- 
tary force is useless. It must stick by 
its friénds and not make gifts of food 
and machinery to its enemies. And 
above all, the United States must have 
a clear policy. Unless it has a definite, 
intelligible plan for world organization, 
it cannot seize the initiative from Com- 
munism. It is on this point that 
Burnham is most pessimistic. At pres- 
ent, the American people as a whole 
have no grasp of the world situation, 
and American foreign policy is weak, 





unstable and contradictory. It must be 
so, because—quite apart from the sabo- 
tage of “fellow-travelers” and the in- 
trusion of home politics—there is no 
general, over-riding purpose. In out- 
lining a policy for the United States, 
Burnham says, he is only pointing out 
what could be done. What probably will 
happen is yet more confusion and vacil- 
lation, leading in five or ten years to 
a war which the United States will 
enter at grave disadvantage. 
* oo * 


Taat is the general outline of Burne 
ham’s argument, though I have slightly 
re-arranged the order in which he pre- 
sents it. It will be seen that he is de- 
manding, or all but demanding, an 
immediate preventive war against Rus- 
sia. True, he does not want the war to 
happen, and he thinks that it may 
possibly be prevented if sufficient firm- 
ness is shown. Still, the main point of 
his plan is that only one country should 
be allowed to possess the atomic bombs: 
and the Russians, unless crippled in 
war, are bound to get hold of them 
sooner or later. It will also be seen 
that Burnham is largely scrapping his 
earlier world-picture, and not merely 
the geographical aspect of it. In The 
Managerial Revolution, Burnham fore- 
told the rise of three super-states which 


would be unable to conquer one an- 


other and would divide the world be- 
tween them. Now the super-states have 
dwindled to two, and; thanks to atomic 
weapons, neither of them is invincible. 
But more has changed than that. In 
The Managerial Revolution it was im- 
plied that all three super-states would 
be very much alike. They would all be 
totalitarian in structure: that is, they 
would be collectivist but not democratic, 
and would be ruled over by a “caste of 
managers, scientists and bureaucrats 
who would destroy old-style capitalism 
and keep the working class permanently 
in subjection. In other words, something 
rather like “Communism” would pre- 
vail everywhere. In V’he Machiavellians, 
Burnham somewhat toned down his 
theory, but continued to insist that 
politics is only the struggle for power, 
and that government has to be based 
on force,and fraud. Democracy is un- 
workable, and in any case the masses 
do not want it and will not make sacri- 
fices in defense of it. In his present 
book, however, Burnham is in effect the 
champion of old-style democracy. There 
is, he now decides, a great deal in 
Western society that is worth preserv- 
ing. Managerialism, with its forced 
labor, deportation, massacres and frame- 
up trials, is not really the unavoidable 
next stage in human development, and 
we must all get together and quell it 
before it is too late. All the available 
forces must rally immediately under the 
banner of anti-Communism. It is essen- 
tially a conservative program, making 
its appeal to the love of liberty and 
ordinary decency, but not to interna- 
tional sentiment. 


* * . 


Berore criticizing Burnham’s thesis, 
there is one thing that must be said. 
This is that Burnham has intellectual 
courage, and writes about real issues. 
He is certain to be denounced as a ware 
monger for writing this book. Yet if the 
danger is as acute as he ‘believes, the 
course he suggests would probably be 
the right one: and more than this, he, 
avoids the usual hypocritical attitude of 
“condemning” Russian policy while de- 
nying that it could be right in any cirs 
cumstances to go to war. In interna- 
tional politics, as he realizes, you must 
either be ready to practice appeasement 
indefinitely, or at some point you must 
be ready to fight. He also sees that 
appeasement is an unreal policy, since 
a great nation, conscious of its own 
strength, never really carries it through, 
All that happens is that sooner or later 
some demand is felt to be intolerable, 
and one flounders into a war that might 
have been avoided by taking a firm atti- 
tude earlier. It is not fashionable to 
say such things nowadays, and Burnham 
deserves credit for saying them. Howe 
ever, it does not follow that he is right 
in his main argument. The important 
thing is the time factor. How much 
time have we got before the moment 
of crisis? Burnham, as usual, sees 
everything in the darkest colors and 
allows us only five years, or at most 
ten. If that were right, an American 
world empire would probably be the only 
hope. On the other hand, if we have 
twenty years in which to maneuver, 
there are other and better possibilities 
which ought not to be abandoned, 

Unless the signs are very deceiving, 
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Will There Develop A Pax Americana? 


the USSR is preparing for war against 
the Western democracies. Indeed, as 
Burnham rightly says, the war is al- 
xveady happening in a desultory way. 
How soon it could break out into full- 
scale conflict is a difficult question, 
bringing in all kinds of military, eco- 
nomic and scientific problems on which 
the ordinary journalist or political ob- 
server has no data. But there is one 
point, very important to Burnham’s 
argument, which can be profitably dis- 
cussed, and that is the position of the 
Communist parties and the “fellow- 
travelers” and the reliance placed on 
them by Russian strategy. 

Burnham lays great stress on the 
Communist tactic of “infiltration.” The 
Communists and their associates, open 
and secret, and the liberals who play 
their game unknowingly, are everywhere. 
They are in the trade unions, in the 
armed forces, in the State Department, 
jn the press, in the churches, in cultural 
organizations, in every kind of league 
or union or committee with ostensibly 
progressive aims, seeping into every- 
thing like a filter-passing virus. For the 
moment they spread confusion and dis- 
affection, and presently, when the crisis 
comes, they will hit out with all their 
strength. Moreover, a Communist is 
pschologically quite different from an 
erdinary human being. According to 
Burnham: 

The true Communist ... is a “dedi- 
cated man.” He has no life apart 

from his organization and his rigidly 
systematic set of ideas. Everything 
that he does, everything that he has, 
family, job, money, belief, friends, 
talents, life, everything is subordi- 
nated to his Communism. He is not 
a Communist just on election day or 
at Party headquarters. He is a Com- 
munist always. He eats, reads, makes 
love, thinks, goes to parties, changes 
residence, laughs, insults, always as a 
Communist. For him, the world is 
divided into just two classes of human 
beings: the Communists, and all the 
rest. 

And again: 

The Moscow Show Trials revealed 
what has always been true of the 

Communist morality: that it is not 
merely the material possessions or the 
life of the individual which must be 
subordinated, but his reputation, his 
conscience, his honor, his dignity. He 
must lie and grovel, cheat and inform 
and betray, for Communism, as well 
as die. There is no restraint, no 
limit, 

There are many similar passages. 
They all sound true enough until one 
begins applying them to the Communists 

whom one actually knows. No doubt, 
Burnham’s description of the “true Com- 
munist” holds good for a few hundred 
thousand or a few million fanatical, 
dehumanized people, mostly inside the 
USSR, who are the nucleus of the move- 
ment. It holds good for Stalin, Molotov, 
Zhdanovy, etc., and the more faithful of 
their agents abroad. But if there is one 
well-attested fact about the Communist 
parties of almost all countries, it is the 
rapid turnover in membership. People 
drift in, sometimes by scores of thou- 
sands at a time, and presently drift out 
again. In a country like the United 
States or Britain, a Communist Party 
consists essentially of an inner ring of 
completely subservient long-term mem- 
bers, some of whom have salaried jobs; 
a larger group of industrial workers 
who are faithful to the party but do 
not necessarily grasp its real aims; and 
a shifting mass of people who are full 
of zeal to start with, but rapidly cool 
off. Certainly every effort is made to 
induce in Communist Party members the 
totalitarian mentality that Burnham 
describes. In a few cases this succeeds 
permanently, in many others tempo- 
rarily: still, it is possible to meet think- 
ing people who have remained Commu- 
nists for as much as ten years before 
resigning or being expelled, and who 
have not been intellectually crippled by 
the experience. In principle, the Com- 
munist parties all over the world are 
Quisling organizations, existing for the 
purpose of espionage and disruption, but 
they are not necessarily so efficient and 
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dangerous as Burnham makes out. One 
ought not to think of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as controlling in every country a 
huge secret army of fanatical warriors, 
completely devoid of fear or scruples 
and having no thought except to live 
and die for the Workers’ Fatherland. 
Indeed, if Stalin really disposed of such 
# weapon as that, one would be wast- 
iig one’s time in trying to resist him. 
* ae * 


Aso, it is not altogether an advan- 
tage to a political party to sail under 
false colors. There is always the danger 
that its followers may desert it at some 
moment of crisis when its actions are 
plainly against the general interest. Let 
me take an example near at hand, The 
British Communist Party appears to 
have given up, at any rate for the time 
being, the attempt to become a mass 
party, and to have concentrated instead 
on capturing «ey positions, especially in 
the trade unions. So long as they are 
not obviously acting as a_ sectional 
group, this gives the Communists an 
influence out of proportion of their 
numbers. Thus, owing to having won 
the leadership of several important 
unions, a handful of Communist dele- 
gates can swing sever2i million votes 





at a Labor Party conference. But this 
results from the undemocratic inner 
working of the Labor Party, which al- 
lows a delegate to speak on behalf of 
millions of people who have barely heard 
of him and may be in complete dis- 
agreement with him. In a parliamentary 
election, where the individual votes on 
his own behalf, a Communist candidate 
can as a rule get almost no support. 
In the 1945 general election, the Com- 
munst Party won only 100,000 votes in 
the country as a whole, although in 
theory it controls several million votes 
merely inside the trade unions. When 
public opinion is dormant, a great deal 
can be achieved by groups of wire- 
pullers, but in moments of emergency, 
a political party must have a mass 
following as well. An obvious illustra- 
tion of this was the failure of the 
British Communist Party, in spite of 
much trying, to disrupt the war effort 
during the period 1939-41. Certainly 
the Communists are everywhere a seri- 
ous force, above all in Asia, where they 
have, or can plausibly present them- 
selves as having, something to offer to 
the colonial populations. But one should 
not assume, as Burnham seems to do, 
that they can draw their followers after 
them, whatever policy they choose to 
adopt. 

There is also the question of the 
“fellow-travelers,” “cryptos” and sym- 
pathizers of various shades who further 
the aims of the Communists without 
having any official connection with them, 
Burnham does not claim. that these 
people are all crooks or conscious trai- 
tors, but he does seem to believe that 
they will always continue in the same 
strain, even if the world situation de- 
teriorates into open warfar. But after 
all, the disillusioned “fellow-traveler” is 
a common figure, like the disillusioned 
Communist. The important thing to do 
with these people—and it is extremely 
difficult, since one has only inferential 
evidence—is to sort them out and de- 
termine which of them is honest and 
which is not. There is, for instance, a 
whole group of MP’s in the British 
Parliament (Pritt, Zilliacus, etc.) who 
ave commonly nicknamed “the cryptos.” 
They have undoubtedly done a great 
deal of mischief, especially in confusing 
public opinion about the nature of the 
puppet regimes in Eastern Europe; but 
one ought not hurriedly to assume that 


they are all equally dishonest or even 
that they all hold the same opinions. 
Probably some of them are actuated by 
nothing worse than stupidity. After all, 
such things have happened before. 

There was also the pro-Fascist bias 
of British Tories and corresponding 
strata in the United States in the years 
before 1939. When one saw British Con- 
servative MP’s cheering the news that 
British ships had been bombed by Italian 
aeroplanes in the service of Franco, it 
was tempting to believe that these people 
were actually treacherous to their own 
country. But when the pinch came, it 
was found that they were subjectively 
quite as patriotic as anyone else. They 
had merely based their opinions on a 
syllogism which lacked a middle term: 
Fascism is opposed to Communism; 
therefore it is on our side. In left- 
wing circles there is the corresponding 
syllogism: Communism is opposed to 
capitalism; therefore it is progressive 
and democratic. This is stupid, but it 
can be accepted in good faith by people 
who will be capable of seeing through 
it sooner or later. The question is not 
whether the “cryptos” and “fellow- 
travelers” advance the interests of the 
USSR against those of the democracies. 
Obviously they do so. The real question 
is, how many of them would continue 
on the same lines if war were really 
imminent? For a major war—unless it 
is a war waged by a few specialists, a 
Pearl Harbor with atomic bombs—is not 
possible until the issues have become 
fairly clear. 

+ + » 


I HAVE dwelt on this question of the 
Communist fifth columns inside the 
democratic countries, because it is more 
nearly verifiable than the other ques- 
tions raised by Burnham’s book. About 
the USSR itself we are reduced to guess- 
work. We do not know how strong the 
Russians are, how badly they have been 
crippled by the war, to what extent 
their recovery will depend on American 
aid, how much internal disaffection they 
have to contend with, or how soon they 
will get hold of atomic weapons. All we 
know with certainty is that at present 
no great country except the United 
States is physically able to make war, 
and the United States is not psycho- 
logically prepared to do so. At the one 
point where some kind of evidence is 
available, Burnham seems to me to over- 
state his case. After all, that is his 
besetting sin. He is too fond of apoca- 
lyptie visions, too ready to believe that 
the muddled processes of history will 
happen suddenly and logically. But 
suppose he is wrong. Suppose the ship 
is not sinking, only leaking. Suppose 
that Communism is not yet strong 
enough to swallow the world and that 
the danger of war can be staved off 
for twenty years or more: then we don’t 
have to accept Burnham’s remedy—or, 
at least, we don’t have to accept it 
immediately and without question. 
Burnham's thesis, if accepted, de- 
mands certain immediate actions. One 
thing that it- appears to demand is a 
preventive war in the very near future, 
while the Americans have atomic bombs 
and the Russian have not. Even if this 
inference is unjustified, there can be no 
doubt about the reactionary nature of 
other points in Burnham’s program. 
For instance, writing in 1946, Burnham 
considers that, for strategic reasons, full 
independence ought not to be granted 
to India. This is the kind of decision 
that sometimes has to be taken under 
pressure of military necessity, but which 
is indefensible in any normal circum- 
stances. And again, Burnham is in 
favor of suppressing the American 
Communist Party, and of doing the job 
thoroughly, which would probably mean 
using the same methods as the Com- 
munists, when in power, use against 
their opponents. Now, there are times 
when it is justifiable to suppress a po- 
litical party. If you are fighting for 
your life, and if there is some organi- 
zaiion which is plainly acting on behalf 
of the enemy, and is strong enough to 


do harm, then you have got to crush it. 
But to suppress the Communist Party 
wow, or at any time when it did not 
unmistakably endanger national sur- 
vival, would be calamitous. One has only 
to think of the people who would ap- 
prove! Burnham claims perhaps rightly, 
that when once the American empire had 
been established, it might be possible to 
pass on to some more satisfactory kind 
of world organization. But the first 
appeal] of his program must be to con- 
servatives, and if such an empire came 
into being, the strongest intellectual 
influence in it would probably be that 
of the Catholic Chureh, 
+ » * 


Meanwuite there is one other so- 
lution which is at any rate thinkable, 
and which Burnham dismisses almost 
unmentioned, That is, somewhere or 
other—not in Norway or New Zealand, 
but over a large area—to make demo- 
cratic Socialism work. If one could 
somewhere present the spectacle of eco- 
nomie seeurity without concentration 
camps, the pretext for the Russian 
dictatorship would disappear and Com- 
munism would lose much of its appeal. 
But the only feasible area is western 
Europe plus Africa. The idea of form- 
ing this vast territory into a Socialist 
United States has as yet hardly gained 
any ground, and the practical and psy- 
chological difficulties in the way are 
enormous. Still, it is a possible project 
if people really wanted it, and if there 
were ten or twenty years of assured 
peace in which to bring it about. And 
since the initiative would have to come 
in the first place from Britain, the im- 
portant thing is that this idea should 
take root among Brtish Socialists. At 
present, so far as the idea of a unified 
Europe has any currency at all, it is 
associated with Churchill. Here one 
comes back to one of the main points 
in Burnham’s program—the fusjon of 
Britain with the United States. 

Burnham assumes that the main (diffi- 
culty in the way of this would be na- 
tional pride, since Britain would be very 
much the junior partner, Actually there 
is not much pride of that kind left, 
and has not been for many years past. 
On the whole, anti-American feeling is 
strongest among those who are also 
anti-imperialist and anti-military. This 
is true not only of Communists and 
“fellow-travelers” who are anxious to 
make mischief, but of people of good 
will who see that to be tied to America 
probably means preserving capitalism in 
Britain. I have several times overheard 
or taken part in conversations something 
like this: 

“How 1 hate the Americans! Some- 
times they make me feel almost pro- 
Russian.” 

“Yes, but they’re not actually our 
enemies. They helped us in 1940, when 
the Russians were selling oil to the Ger- 





mans. We ean’t stand on our own feet 
much longer, and in the end we may 
have to choose between knuckling under 
to Russia or going in with America.” 

“I refuse to choose. They’re just a 
pair of gangsters.” 

“Yes, but supposing you had to choose, 
Suppose there was no other way out, 
and you had to live under one system 
or the other. Which would you choose, 
Russia or America?” 

“Oh, well, of course, if one had to 
choose, there’s no question about it— 


America.” 
+ * ~ 


Fusion with the United States is 
widely realized to be one way out of our 
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difficulties. Indeed, we have been alniost 
a dependency of the United States ever 
since 1940, and our desperate economic 
plight drives us in this direction all the 
faster. The union desired by Burnham 
may happen almost of its own aceord, 
without formal arrangement and with 
no plan or idea behind it. A noisy ut, 
I believe, very sffall mincrity would lke 
Britain to be integrated into the Soviet 
system. The mass of the British pevple 
would never accept this, but the think- 
ing ones among them do not regaid 
the probable alternative—-absorption ty 
America—with enthus‘asm. Most Ene- 
lish left-wingers at present favor a 
niggling policy of “getting along with 
Russia” by being strong enough to pre- 
vent an attack and weak enough to 
disarm suspicion. Under this lies the 
hope that when the Russians become 
more prosperous, they may become more 
friendly. The other way out for Britain, 
the Socialist United States of Europe, 
has not as yet much magnetism. And 
the more the pessimistic world-view 
of Burnham and others like him 
prevails, the harder it is for such ideas 
to take hold. 

Burnham offers a plan which wouli 
probably wo1k, but which is a pis uller 
and should not be accepted willingly. 
In the end, the European peoples woy 
have to accept American domination 25 
a way of avoiding domination by Russia, 
but they ought to realize, while there 
is yet time, that there are other possi- 
bilities. In rather the same way, Kne- 
lish Socialists of almost all colors ac- 
cepted the leadership of Churchill durine 
the war. Granted that they did not want 
Britain to be defeated, they could hardly 
help themselves, because effectively there 
was no one else, and Churchill was 
preferable to Hitler. But the situation 
might have been different if the Euro- 
pean peoples could have grasped th» 
nature of Fascism about five years 
earlier. In that case the war, if it hap- 
pened at all, might have been a different 
kind of war, fsught under different 
leaders for different ends. 

The tendency of writers like Burnham, 
whose key concept is “realism,” is t» 
everrate the part played in human affairs 
by sheer force. I do not say that he 
is wrong all the time. He is quite right 
to insist that gratitude is not a factor 
in international politics; that even the 
most high-minded policy is no use un- 
less you can show a practical way of 
putting it into effect, and that in the 
affairs of nations and sccieties, as op- 
posed to individuals, one cannot hope 
for more than temporary and imperfect 
solutions. And he is probably right in 
arguing from this that one cannot appl, 
to politics the same moral code that one 


practices or tries to practice in private ~ 


life. But somehow his picture of the 
world ig always slightly distorted. The 
Managerial Revolution, for instance, 
seemed to me a good description of what 
is actually happening in various parts 
of the world, i.e, the growth of societies 
neither capitalist nor socialist, and or- 
ganized more or less on the lines of a 
caste system. But Burnham went on to 
argue that because this was happening, 
nothing else could happen, and the new, 
tightly-knit totalitarian state must be 
stronger than the chaotie democracies. 
Therefore, among other things, German, 
had to win the war. Yet in the event 
Germany collapsed at least partly be- 
cause of her totalitarian structure. A 
more democratic, less efficient country 
would not have made such errors in 
politics and strategy, nor would it have 
aroused such a volume of hatred 
throughout the world. 
* . * ‘ 

O F course, there is more in Barnham’s 
book than th. mere proposal for the 
setting-up of an American empire, ani 
in detail there,is much with which ove 
can agree. I think he is mainly right 
in his account of the way in which 
Communist propaganda works, and the 
ditticulty of countering it, and he is 
certainly right in saying that one of 
the most important problems at this 
moment is to find a way of speaking +» 
the Russian people over the heads 2f 
their rulers. But the central subject of 
this book, as of almost everything that 
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Burnham writes, is power. Burnham is 
always fascinated by power, whether :1e 
is for it or against it, and he always” 
sees it a little larger than life. First 
it was Germany that was to swallow 
the world, then Russia, now perhaps 
America. When The Managerial Revo- 
lution was published, I for one derived 
the impression that Burnham’s sympa- 
thie. were on the whole with Germany, 
and at any rate that he was anxious 
that the Un.ted States should not throw 
good money after bad by coming to the 
rescue of Britain. The much-discussed 
essay, Lenin's Heir, which was a dis- 
sertation—a rhapsody, rather—on the 
strength, cunning and cruelty of Stalin, 
could be interpreted as expressing either 
ayproval or disapproval. I myself took 
it to be an expression of approval, 
though of a rather horrified kind. 


It now appears that this was wrone. 
Burnham is not in favor of Stalin or 
Stalinism, and he has begun to find 


virtues in the capitalist democracy 
which he once considered moribund. But 
the note of fascination is still there. 
Communism may be wicked, but at any 
rate it is dig: it is a terrible, all- 
devouring monster which one fights 
against but which one cannot help ad- 
miring. Burnham thinks always in terms 
oi monsters and cataclysms. Hence he 
does not even mention, or barely men- 
t’.ns, two possibilities. which should at 
least have been discussed in a book of 
this scope. One is that the Russian 
regime may become more liberal and 
less dangerous a generation hence, if 
war has not broken out in the mean- 
time. Of course, this would not happen 
with the consent of the ruling clique, 
but it is thinkable that the mechanics 
of the situation may bring it about. The 
other possibility is that the great powers 
will be simply too frightened of the 
elfects of atomic weapons ever to make 
use of them. But that would be much 


‘sy dull for Burnham. Everything must 
happen suddenly and completely, and 
the choice must be all or nothing, glory 
or bust: 

It may be that the darkness of great 
tragedy will bring to a quick end the 
short, bright .history of the United 
States—for there is enough truth in 
the dream of the New World to make 
the action tragic. The United States 
is called before the rehearsals are com- 
pleted. Its strength and promise have 
not been matured by the wisdom of 
time and suffering. And the summons 
is for nothing less than the leader- 
ship of the world, for that or nothing. 
If it is reasonable to expect failure, 
that is only a measure of how great 
the triumph could be. 

It may be that modern weapons have 
speeded things up to the point at which 
Burnham would be right. But if one can 
judge from the past, even from such 
huge calamities as the fall of the Roman 
Empire, history never happens quite so 
melodramatically as that. 





‘The Dream-Work 


Reviewed by 
GERTRUDE BUCKMAN 


DARK DOMINION. By Marianne 
Hauser. New York. Random House. 
316 pages. $2.50. 


ly Dark Dominion, Marianne Hauser 
has taken as the situaticn for her atten- 
tior the familiar triangle of husband, 
wife, lover, and given it several ironic 
twists: one; the story is told in the first 
person by the wife’s brother, who is him- 
self enough involved with his sister emo- 
tionally, and circumstantially enough 
with her adultery, almost to constitute 
another angle to the figure. Two; the 
heroine’s lover becomes, under an as- 
suned name, and w'thout her knowledge, 
the patient of the husband-analyst (whos2 
patient the wife herself had been before 
their marriage, and to whom her prodi- 
gious dream-life is daily reported still), 
and in the course 0” the analysis comes 
to realize the lady’s unsuitability and the 
necessity of abandoning her, whereupon 
she kills herself under a subway train. 


Thus skeletally stated, this quadrangu- 
lar relationship has a certain morbid, if 
arbitrary, piquancy. The author is, 
moreover, at great pains to work out her 
characters in the most intent—and even 
somehow psychosomatic terms—(we hav2 
here the very sweepings of the floor of 
the unconscious—see title), but in spite 
of the drama richly implicit in these emo- 


tional involvement-, t! e conflicts of ambi- 
valence, and the violence of the climax, 
there is a mortal chill on this book such 
as I have encountered in no other I have 
ever read. 


There are several reasons foz this un- 
fortunate and disagreeable glaze of 
death. Perhaps the most important is 
that the characters seem to exist in a 
moral vacuum, and therefore have no 
discernible human stature. It is possible 
that Miss Hauser may not kave recog- 
nized the necessity, for a novelist, of find- 
ing a moral (at the very least, 2 social) 
frame for her characters if their activi- 
ties are to have any interest; or perhaps 
she did recognize this, and decided that, 
for the purposes of an experimental 
psychiatric study, it was possible to ig- 
nore it. But on no account could she 
have intended her relentlessly detailed 
descriptions of her characters’ hysterical 
idiosynerasies, their irrational, compul- 
sive behavior, make them seem, withal, 
such thin personalities, and not only in 
the end, but all through the course of 
their story, so wwreal in their relation- 
ships, untrve in their emotions, and so 
uncompromisingly and exasperatingly 
unsympathetic and uncharming. 


In one sense surely, this novel of very 
peculiar tone is a tour de force, in that 
it circles so exhaustively about a human 
situation without ever regarding it in 
fundamental human terms, or bringing 





, 


one of the actors into more than momen- 
tary life. Though they fall, often enough, 
into recognizable psychological patterns, 
they are never, despite this heavily em- 
phasized coherence, given as more than 
grotesques (whose every hair, manner- 
ism and thought we come to know with 
undue familiarity) and hence lack im- 
plication, and remain unimpressive and 
without poignance. 

This is tte author’s first novel, and it 
is not in her native tongue, but her use 
of English is so assured and literate 
that we need make no allowances for her 
on this score. In fact what strikes one 
forcibly (and immediately) is the ex- 
cessivity, rather than any paucity of 
vocabulary. Much of the feeling of ten- 
sion (non-dramatic) created in these 
pages is due to a kind of determinedly 
frenetic overwriting; what may have 
been conceived as a solid structure has 
been gnawed into a bewildering fretwork 
of the subtlest irrelevancies.. We are 
told that the novel on which Miss Hauser 
is at present engaged is a “distinct de- 
parture” from this one. One can only 
hop: she will submit herself to the dis- 
ciplines of simplicity, and be lucky 
enough to make some approach to the in- 
sights and warmth of love. The heroine’s 
brother here remarks that he and the 
others are all characters in his sister’s 
dreams; [ am bound to agree. They are 
dream people. But the dreams are bad. 
And alas, they are Miss Hauser’s. 
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Voyage to the 
Reviewed by REED WHITTEMORE 
THE WANDERER. By Alain Fournier. 


Ne w Direc tions, $1.50. (Translati mn 
from the Freneh by Francoise Delisle.) 


HIS is a travel story like Gulliver's 
T Travels, Rasselas or Alice in 

Wonderland, where the convention, 
a voyage to a mythical country, becomes 
a vehicle for a statement about The Rea. 
country. Or so, at least, it appears to be 
at the beginning. 


At the beginning we are rushed off 
on a long trip—in the dark over un- 
familiar highways—into The Land of 
Our Heart’s Desire. And then we are 
rushed back out, by the same devious 
and mysterious byways, and left in the 
road with our hero looking back, yearu- 
ing back, and fretting like anything to 
find ourselves in the middle of The Rea! 
country again. 


Many modern stories end here. Or if 
they do not end they taper off into a 
series of unsuccessful efforts to redis- 
cover the mythical country. They be- 
come, then, a statement about the elusiv2 
nature of our ideals, hopes, desires, loves, 
ltopias. Or if, as occasionally happens, 
they do not end until the mythical world 
has been discovered or rediscovered, then 
they disappoint us anyway by exposing 
the myth as a sham, The Maid as a 
bawd, and the pastoral setting as a 
Hollywood backdrop. 


Real Country 


Knowing all this, I was confident, at 
about page 100, that Meaulnes the hero 
would fail to rediscover the country of 
his adolescent love; that he would Grow 
Up, be forced to Face the Facts, or other- 
wise resign himself to Life. The only 
question remaining was, How will Four- 
nier manage to drag out poor old Meaul- 
nes’ decline for another 200 pages? 

Well. If my theory had proved to be 
correct; and if the story had ended on 
page 175 with Meaulnes sulking in Paris, 
writing, “Our adventure is at an end,” 
then it could best have been described 
as an excellently constructed common- 
place; as a model, perhaps, or standard 
guide to the methods or artifices to which 
an artist must resort to introduce and 
“realize” a mythical world in the middle 
of, in this instance, France. For certain- 
ly it is skillful: the fade-in and fade-out 
could not have been more carefully con- 
trived; the selection of fact and incident 
is such that everything seems relevant; 
and the mythical world—though estab- 
lished as such—is always, and at the 
same time, a possible world, a possible 
manor in the country. 

But the story does not end on page 
175. Nor does it end by exposing to the 
hero the fallacies of the myth. On the 
contracy it takes him, at last, to the 
scene and to The Maid in broad daylight 
by a well-travelled road through The 
Real country, and shows her off to him 
as really quite as splendid as she had 


been, long ago, in. his adolescent 
“dream.” 

And s0; a happy ending? Another 
slick production? 

No. To the detriment of his Form and 
the glory of his Matter, Fournier rushes 
on; on past the happy ending into trou- 
ble; on from the marriage of the hero 
and The Maid to the hero’s desertion of 
The Maid; on to the death of The Maid; 
on and on and on. And while the plot is 
not by any means transformed, thereby, 
into a rambling biography of Meaulnes, 
it loses much of the singular pointedness 
of the simple, early story. 

[ find it a bit difficult to believe that 
a aovel can be fairly criticized for a 
want of simplicity.. And had this novel 
ended where my suspicions would have 
had it, its structural merits would still 


perhaps have failed to raise it to. 


the level of a Classic, the publisher’s 
term and the French verdict. At the 
same time I find that my objections to 
the completed work, such as they are, 
center about Form; that the simple unity 
»f the early story does not prepare the 
reader for the elaborate and lengthy 
end; and that in fact the story ends 
twice. Further, I think that these de- 
ficiencies are more serious here, wheré 
the chief virtues appear to be formal 
virtues—the cares of contriving, the 
subtleties of “method”—than perhaps 
they would be in another and less precis® 
construction, 
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_ Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 
BLUEPRINT FOR WORLD CONQUEST, as outlined by the Communist Internationel. 
With an introduction by William Henry Chamberlin. Washington and Chicage: 


264 pages, $2-50, 


words make sense, “understanding the Russians” means to get acquainted with 


D: any sensible person ever doubt that we should understand the Russians? if 


their government and politics, with the conditions, aspirations, frustrations of 

their lives, with the philosophy of thelr leaders. 
This book—one of the most unusual and useful books on the subject published in 
the last year—helps very greatly to understand the Russians, or, at least, to under- 
stund the subjugation of the Russian peeple under the Soviet government, and the 


ruling party’s goal te subjugate the 
waole world in an equal measure. In fact. 
this book contributes probably more to 
such an understanding than all the books 
which Earl Browder is at present selling 
to American publishers. 

lt presents the primary standard 
sources of Soviet foreign policies and 
revolutionary strategy abroad. The fal- 
lowing documents, until now accessible 
only with difficulties, are reproduced with 
exactness and in their entirety from the 
party-official texts in their party-auther- 
ized translations: The Theses and Sta- 
tutes of the Communist International, « 
reprint of the official edition of the United 
States party of 1921; and the Constitu- 
tion, Rules and Program of the Com- 
munist International, two reprints from 
Inprecorr, then the official organ of the 
Comintern. The first document was 
adopted at the Second World Congress 
of the Comintern in Moscow, in 1926; the 
second, at the Sixth World Congress m 
Moseow, in 1928. Together, the two docu- 
ments form the basie text book for the 
alumni of the Moscow School for Pro- 
fessional Revolutionaries, many of whom 
are making good in the world today. 

it hes been objected that these doeu- 
ments, as well as Joseph Stalin’s Lewin- 
ism, published in 1933, are without valid- 
ity or interest now, since more than ea 


decade has passed since publiéation day-— 


Ironically enough, one of the spokesmen 
of that strange apology is Dr. Frederick 
L. Schuman who, though trying to be 
considered as a historian, seems to prefer 
yesterday’s bestsellers to original, pri- 
mordial sourees of living history when 
Soviet interests request it. Adolf Hitler's 
Mein Kampf was first published in June, 
1925, but was generally—and correctly, 
as later events proved—considered as 
the blueprint for Nazi rule and world 
conquest as late as 1940. Another docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, 
was adopted and published in July, 1776: 
and the Constitution of the United States 
has been in effect since March, 1789. 
Both American documents, their age and 
their enemies notwithstanding, serve still 
in 1947 as blueprints for the program 
“to promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty.” Neither 
have the two Soviet documents lost ther 
validity in the last twenty years, though 
they probably gained in topical interest 
with every year that showed how they 
were believed in, used, and adapted by 
the Soviet strategists. 

In a brillant, penetrating and timeiy 
introduction, William Henry Chamberlin 
sets the historical background for the 
Comintern documents, and surveys in 
their light the post-war trends of world 
politics: 

The Theses, Statutes, Constitution, 
Rules and Program of the Commun'st 
International expose with remarkable 
clearness th: Soviet One-World idea. 
More realistic than the One - World 
clichés of current fashion, it sets one 
party —the Comintern — against One 
World. The party should not be con- 
fused with the Russian proletariat, or 
the world proletariat, as the blueprint 
points out: “The Communist party,” it 
states, “will have in its organized ranks 
only a minority of the workers. ...” And 
the party’s enemy, as the blueprint also 
points out, is democracy, free trade 
unionism, social pacifism, religion, sum- 
marized in the catch-all phrase, “the 
world bourgeoisie and its agents.” 

“Within every organization,” the blue- 
print proclaims, and “im every govern- 
ment- institution, everywhere, even 
though there may be only three people 
sympathizing with Communism, a Com- 
Munist nucleus must be immediately or- 
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ganized;” this illegal, secret “nucleus 
must be strictly subordinate to the party 
in general.” ’ 

Through al} these Soviet manifestoes 
runs the leading idea that war is inevi- 
table. War of the party against all the 
world outside the party, not strictly sub- 
ordinate to the party, believing in values 
and ideals which are only ridiculed by 
the party, as, above all, peace and 
liberty. In faet, the war between the 
Soviet party and the democracies is 


prepared, expected and hoped for with 


the same cynicism with which the Soviet 
party expected, favored, and held in- 
evitable Hitler’s rise to power in Ger- 
many in the early Thirties. 

Their slogan is, “Apres le deluge— 
nous.” Theirs is the hope that, after the 
great flood, after war, death, pestilence 
and starvation, they can harvest One 
World of Communist party dictatorship. 

The editors of the book have printed 
blue lines in the margins to set off the 
most important parts. Their temptation 
must have been great to underline every- 


| F rom Literary Underground 


Reviewed by GEORG MANN 
ADVENTURES IN TIME AND 
SPACE. Edited by Raymond J. Heaty 
end J. Francis McComos. New York: 

Random House. $2.95. . 


STARTLING statement appears 
A upon the dust jacket of this an- 

thology of science fiction. It says, 
“36 Non-Fiction Stories of the Future 
World of Atomic Power, Rockets, ete.” 
In the first place, there is only one non- 
fiction piece (excluding a conventional 
ghest story report) in the entire volume. 
And in the second place, as if atomic 
power and rockets weren’t bad enough, 
they have to worry us with that “ete.” 





thing, sinee everything in the text seems 
timely and important. “Here,” writes 
Mr: Chamberlin in his introduction, “ene 
has the Soviet equivalent of H.tlers 
Mein Kampf, the Soviet version of the 
Taueka Memorial in which that Japan- 
ese drew up his blueprint for the sub- 
jugation of East Asia and ultimately the 
world.” This Soviet blueprint for world 
conquest is so impressive and convincing 
sinee, just as Mem Kempf was not writ- 
ten by “anti-Nazi refugees,” just as tne 
Tanaka Memorial was not written by 
“Western imperialists,” this book was 
not written by ‘“Red-baiters,” or by “1e- 
actionaries who want war with Russia,” 
but—right from the Soviet bear’s mouth 
—by the best thinkers, strategists, 
pewer-maniacs and war-mongers them- 
selves who direct the Sovi-’ party. 








Reviewed by MARY S. PAINTER 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM FOR THE 
WEST By Wendell Berge. University 
of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1946. 


W enveLe R. BERGE is against me- 
nopoly. In his tatest book he continues 
his attack, this time concerning himself 
largely with the influence of monepoly 
on the industrialization of the West 
(meaning 15 states, from the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Kansas west). His thesis 
is that the growth of Western industry 
has been delayed and obstrueted by 
Eastern monopolies and that the leea- 
tion of many war plants in the West 
gives the West a new opportunity to ad- 
vance from its colonial position, if the 
Government follows an anti-monopoly 
policy and if Western business makes 
the most of its opportunity. 


Between June, 1940, and December, 
1944, these Western states built over 
1/7 of total U. S. war plant facilities, 
although in 1939 they accounted for 
only 1/10 of the nation’s manufaeturing. 
While not all of these plants can be 
converted to peacetime uses, some of 
thet, particularly steel and aluminum, 
should be kept running, according te 
Mr. Berge. In his chapter on steel, he 
points out that steel ingot capacity in 
the West expanded 3'4 times (te 3% 
million tons) during the war. This ceuld 
procuce a quantity of finished products 
equal to the 1937 consumption of the 
seven far-western states. The two largest 
plants, one at Geneva, Utah, and the 
other the Kaiser plant at Fontan, Cali- 
fornia, together can produce almost two 
million tons of ingot. If this is to be 
used, several conditiens must be met: 
1) adequate finishing facilities must be 
converted to peace uses; 2) the plants 
must not be sold to monopoly interests 
who may shut them to protect their in- 
vestment in Eastern plants (since the 
book was written, the Geneva plant has 
been sold to US Steel); 3) the basing 
point system of pricing must be abol- 
ished (under this system, freight is 
charged from the city chosen as a basing 
point instead of the city where the steel 
is produced. This means an extra freight 
charge is levied on steel consumers who 
are located near a production center 
that is not a basing point); 4) the rail- 


Monopoly 


at Home 


reads must abandon discriminatory 
freight eharges whereby the South and 
the West pay more per ton-mile of iden- 
tical freight than the East. 


However, Mr. Berge makes no attempt 
to shew that these conditions are suffi- 
cient, as well as necessary, for the 
emergenee of a Western steel industry. 
A similar difficulty is present in the 
vest of the book, where he discusses 
aluminum, natural resources, the Mis- 
seurt Valley, and the railroads: he as- 
sumes but offers no evidence that in- 
dustrialization would take place if me- 
nepcly were absent. But there are many 
vnore factors than the degree and power 
cf monopoly that determine the location 
ef industry. 


It is proper that Mr. Berge, who is 
Assistant Attorney General in charge 
ef the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, should be against 
monopoly. One can hardly quarrel with 
his goals of prosperity and economie 
freedom for everyone. But Mr. Berge 
is eversold on the adequacy of the device 
ef anti-trust action in solving both re- 
gional and national economic problems. 
While busting Eastern monopolies might 
2llow an increase of production and em- 
ployment in the West, it would not solve 
the national employment problem; even 
onder competitive conditions people 
might net spend enough to prevent 
unemployment, and government spending 
may be necessary. Mr. Berge is correct 
in his serious charge that monopoly uses 
its power to keep new firms, new prod- 
ucts, and new techniques from the mar- 
ket. But in view of the prevelance of 
monopoly and monopolistic practices by 
groups of firms acting together, the 
number of years necessary to get a court 
decision on an anti-trust case and the 
dubious eeonomic effect of even a favor- 
able decision, it is to be hoped that a 
more effective way of dealing with these 
preblems can be found. Mr. Berge does 
net discuss the limitations of anti-trust 
policy, and, indeed, gives the misleading 
impression that it is a powerful instru- 
ment if not a cure-all. 

Other eomplaints about the book in- 
clude one against its bad writing: it is 
long-winded, confused, and full of 
meaningless phrases. The use of charts 
wevld have helped effectively some of 
the statistical material. 


This volume is another peak, extend- 
ing up into the book-buying conscieus- 
ness, of that vast underground world ef 
literature known as sejence fiction. The 
devotees of this specialized literary com- 
modity, according to William S. Baring- 
Geuld writing in a recent number of 
Hurper’s, are at least 250,000 in nam- 
ber, and spend $100,000 a month buying 
the particular pulp magazines whieh 
supply their literary needs. They are 
2s devoted, clannish, and mutually spite- 
ful as amy group of specialized jazz, 
swing, or what have you addicts. They 
publish their own commentaries on 
scienee fiction in special “fanzines,” and 
conduet wordy polemics, reminiscent ef 
the less happy lapses of Lenin’s Iskra 
period. They hold conventions, and de- 
bate earnestly on the future of science 
fiction, now that atomic bombs can ter- 
rify even the most literal minded. 


Science fiction is based upon marvelous 
ceneections of things potentially possible 
tegether with relatively ordinary plots 
end a style that is able to set one’s teeth 
© edge. This volume is a legitimate at- 
tempt to present the best in science fie- 
tien, and therefore offers an excelleni op- 
portunity to assess this medium for what 
it is. There is a curious ambivalence to- 
werd seience in these stories, a parallel 
with the Calvinistic attitude toward a 
Ged both goo” and angry, both powerful 
and terrible. The future and past worlds 
beloved of these authors are every bit as 
troubled and heetie as our own. The se- 
cial and political motivations in these 
novels rely far more heavily upon the po- 
litieal and social ideas of the Saturday 
Eveniag Post than they do upon H. G. 
Wells ¢who remains more convincingly 
than ever the master of this field) and 
Edward Bellamy. Travel through time 
—by means of devices all too readily 
adapted from Wells’ Time Machine—and 
threvgh space—in roekets that resemble 
each other as much as mass-produced 
homes—turn up in almost every other 
story. What gaps there are may be 
readily filled by robots, either dangerous 
or helpful. Even the names of the char- 
acters become random combinations of 
consonants and vowels, mingled witk 
numbers to indicate the standardization 
that seienece involver. The pallid imagi- 
nations in these stories become even. more 
painfully obvious when we consider the 
inhabitants of the strange worlds whe 
are invaded by men from the earth, or 
whe, in turn, invade the earth. After a 
while a Martian with eight arms and a 
built-in system for telepathic communi- 
cation becomes indistinguishable from a 
green and oozy inhabitant of a stil] more 
distant planet who squirts deadly poison 
at his enemies an“ lives in a happy 
s, mbiet’« relationship with trees. 

Seienee fietion is a symptom, more 
than an art form. Like early Chris- 
tianity, it cuts across variour social 
strata, offering an exciting panorama for 
the emotionally dispossessed. Dreaming 
adolescents, embittered technicians, es- 
capists of all types find satisfaetion in 
this eommercialized toying with reality. 
While the machines are a fantastic 
} ise, the emotions are basically the 
same. Collier’s treats more realistically 
of love, the Nation’s Business looks more 
fondly on labor unions. And nowhere is 
the hwmor less sophisticated. As fer the 
rest, the writers take in each other's 
washing and eke out with a few rags 
stolen from Wells’ clothesline. 

True, the science fictionmeers have oe- 
casionally emulated Wells in writing first 
about things that became actualities 
later. But now that rockets are z0om- 
ing over the New Mexican landscape and 
atomic energy is a reality, actuality is 
stealing the stuff of the hacks. The line 
that began with Lucian, that continued 
with Cyrano de Bergerac and Jules 
Verne, had its death knell when Wells 
wrete a dozen years ago, “It becomes a 
bere doing imaginative books that do rot 
tc -h imaginations. ... The world in the 
presence of cataclysmal realities has no 
need for fresh cataclysmal fantasies. 
Th game is over.” 
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Joseph T. Shipley 


Back to the Barracks! 





ON THE 
STAGE 








“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER.” 
Music by Oscar Straus. Based 
on “Arms and the Man,” by 
Bernard Shaw. Book by Rudolph 
Bernauer and Leopold Jacobson. 
American version by Stanislaus 
Stange. Revised by Guy Bolton 
and Benard Hanighen. Directed 
by Felix Brentano. Choreography 
by George Balanchine. Pregented 
by J. H. Del Bondio and Hans 
Bartsch. At the Century Theatre. 


This long list of credits for “The 
Chocolate Soldier” brings to mind 
the adage about too many cooks; 
and, indeed, some of the meddlers 
might better have stayed at home. 
The original musical was a very 
sprightly piece. The music remains 
delightful; and if, in this age of 
atomic war, the swordsmen seem 
dated, the original piece was bet- 
ter than what has been made of it. 


Sprucing up the dialogue but 
not the story has developed an 
inconsistency. Characters in this 
most unreal Bulgaria do not talk 
in such up-to-the-nioment terms. 
It takes all the charm of Keith 
Andes, as Bumerli, the Chocolate 
Soldier, to keep his role attuned to 
the mock-romance. 


Popoff is easier to handle, being 
straight comedy; and Billy Gilbert 
handles the part well. His song 
“I’m Just a Connoisseur” stops the 
show, as the old bey tries to con- 


vince the young girls that he is 
still worth their attention: 
“Because I’m growing gray now 
Don’t think that I’m a flop, 
Remember that Vesuvius 
Has snow on top.” 


intrusion of some inane and ir- 
relevant ballet, choreographed with 
no apparent regard for the music 
or the play’s theme and mood. 
The “premier dancer” wears a 
grotesque—not comic; ghastly!— 
faunesque costume in one number; 


in a later dance, he peers with 
anatomical interest and vulgar 
taste beneath the dancer’s skirts. 


The entire dancing aspect of the 
show is regrettable. 

Frances McCann, as Nadina, is 
pleasant to see and hear. She car- 
ries over effectively her several 
songs, especially “My Hero” (“I 
Love You Only’) and the famous 
letter song. As her sly cousin, 
Mascha, Gloria Hamilton is an 
arch baggage. 

The best efforts of the  per- 
formers, however, have a severe 
struggle with the modernizers of 
the piece, especially with whoever 
it is that thinks a ballet is still 
to be dragged in, on any or no 
provocation. The best that can be 
said of the present production of 
“The Chocolate Soldier” is that 
it’s like a box of candy when 
you’re in an old-time sentimental 

o> he 


mood. 





DEBORAH KERR PLAYS 
STARRING ROLE IN 
“THE ADVENTURESS” 

Outstanding feature of the star- 
ring role played by Deborah Kerr 
in “The Adventuress,” British- 
made thriller, is that actually the 
role was a double one in the sense 
that it not only marks Miss Kerr’s 
performance to date, but it also 
acts as a sort of preview of her 
performance in “The Hucksters,” 
opposite Clark Gable. For it was 
the performance in “The Adven- 
turess” which was directly respon- 
sible for her selection as Kay in 
“The Hucksters”. 

The film, dealing with the ad- 
ventures of an Irish lass whose 
hatred of the British causes her 
to become involved in a German 
spy plot against them, is also out- 
standing for its scenes filmed on 
The Isle of Man, tiny island in 
the Irish Sea just about halfway 
between Fire and thé British coast. 
“The Adventuress” is the first 
film ever to bring to the screen 
this little-known land of Manx 
eats and the oldest parliament in 
the world which antedates even 


the Althing of Iceland by several | 


hundred years. 


BOB HOPE COMEDY HELD 
OVER AT PARAMOUNT 

“My Favorite Brunette,” play- 
ing to the largest crowds of the 
season, is now in its second week 
at the New York Paramount. 
Bob Hope film is averaging an 
attendance of 19,000 daily, not far 
behind the 20,000 first week aver- 
age of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” with 
which Hope set last year’s attend- 
ance record at the Paramount. 
Starring with Hope is Dorothy 
Lamour and others in the cast in- 
clude Peter*Lorre and Lon Chaney. 

In person, the feature attrac- 
tions are Jimmy Dorsey and his 





orchestra, Pat Henning and Louis | 


Jordan and his Tympany Five. 





The | 


2. 


NEW ITALIAN TENOR TO 


DEBUT WITH NYC OPERA CO. 
Luigi Infantino, the 24-year-old 
Italian who has 


tenor already 
scored operatic successes at La 
Seala in Milan and at London’s 
Covent Garden, has been signed 


by Laszlo Halasz for the spring 
season of the New York City 
Opera Company, which will open 
at City Center on Sunday evening, 
April 6th, 

Infantino, who has been in the 
United States about a month, will 
make his debut on Friday evening, 
April 11th,, as Alfredo in “La 
Traviata.” During the three-week 
season, Infantino will also be 
heard as the Duke in “Rigoletto” 
and as Pinkerton in “Madame 
Butterfly.” 

Although he has not yet sung 
in American opera houses, Infan- 
tino is well-known to the G.I.’s 
who served in the Italian cam- 
paign during the late war. He was 
a favorite in Naples, Milan and 
Rome during the American occu- 
pation and has already recorded 
the complete “Traviata” for Co- 
lumbia Records. 


P. veto) akan A 


Flatbush and De Kalb 





“CALIFORNIA* 


with 
RAY MILLAND 
BARBARA STANWYCK 


BARRY FITZGERALD 
A Paramount Picture 
PLUS 
| ‘‘Blondie’s Holiday” 
In Person: BILL FLOYD 


| at the mighty organ every 
day at all shows 
| 


The greatest impertinence is the | 
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JUDITH ANDERSON - DE 


LOUIS 





Teresa Wright © -::- 
"PURSUED" 


and introducing JOHN RODNEY 


Produced by United States Pictures Fox Warners 
‘ IN PERSON 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET S T 4 A N D 


Robert Mitchum 


AN JAGGER - ALAN HALE 


PRIMA 
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INAUGURATES NEW ERA 
FOR NIGHT CLUBS 


A change in Broadway night club 
history took place when the glam- 
orous Vanity Fair cafe inaugu- 
rated an unprecedented policy in a 
major Broadway night club. There 
will be absolutely no minimum and 
no cover charge at any time at the 
Vanity Fair. This radical policy 
has just been announced by Joe 
Howard, director of the Vanity 
Fair. 

The same great Vanity Fair 
show, starring Gertrude Niesen, 
the singing star, and featuring 
such stellar entertainers as come- 
dian Jan Murray, Bob Williams, 
Gloria Gilbert, Bob Kennedy, two 
big name bands and glamorous 
production numbers will continue 
at the club. The same fine cuisine 
and dance music will prevail. 

Prior to repeal of prohibition, 
well-known night clubs like the 
famous Central Park Casino and 
the Club Richman, among others, 
placed a $5 cover charge on every 
person, This fee was in addition to; 
the regular charge for food and ; 
set-ups. | 





In 1930, riding along with the] 
progress of the times, the Holly- 
wood Restaurant, forerunner of 
Broadway’s big girlie-girlie shows, | 
cancelled the cover charge but in- 
stituted a policy of charging a 
minimum fee. 


“LADY LUCK" AND 
"SAN QUENTIN" AT R.K.O. | 








“Lady Luck” in the guise of 
Barbara Hale brings adventure 


to the screen of the R.K.O. Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Westchester 
Theatres, where the associate at- 
traction is the action-film, “Sah 
Quentin,” starring Lawrence “Dil- 
linger” Tierney. 

A romantic mirth opus with 
that novel and picturesque atmos- 
phere of Las Vegas, “Lady Luck” 


co-stars Robert Young as a pro- 
fessional gambler struggling to 


reform so that he may marry 
Barbara Hale, a girl who never 


gambled. Frank Morgan and James 





Gleason add to the laughter of 
“Lady Luck” attempting to change | 


Barbara’s attitude slightly, only to 
have their plan backfire with hi-|! 
larious results. 


. ‘ 

In dramatic contrast, the co- | 
feature, “San Quentin,” et 
scenes of what goes on _ behind! 


prison bars. It is the saga of an| 
ex-convict’s campaign to vindicate | 
a prison welfare association he! 
organized as an inmate. Barton | 
MacLane, noted for his portrayal } 
of hard-boiled characters, plays a | 
fugitive who wants to break up the | 
association. Marian Carr makes } 
her screen debut as Tierney’s | 
fiancee, adding romance to the 
suspense film. 
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ALHAMBRA HUSBAND'S GAME AND... 
COLISEUM GOT AWAY WITH IT! 
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“The Adventuress” 









Deborah Kerr as she appears in the | 
new Eagle Lion film, which opens | 
at the Victoria Theatre April a 
MANY EVENTS PLANNED 

FOR RACHMANINOFF FUND 

Dr. Raymond Kendall, executive 
director of the Rachmaninoff Fund, 
has announced that among the 
many events planned to commemo- 
rate both the birth and death of 
the great musician Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, symphony orchestras and 
radio stations throughout the coun- 
try will program his compositions 
between March 28, the fourth an- 
niversary of his death, and April 
2, the 74th year since his birth in 
1873. 

Gary Graffman, 18-year-old pi- 
anist, will play the famed Second 
Piano Concerto with the Phik- 
delphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy on a nationwide 
broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System at 5 p. m. Satur- 
day, March 29. A program of 
Rachmaninoff music will be played 
by another young pianist, 34-year- 
old Ruth Geiger, over station 








WNYC at 9 p.m. Friday, March 28. 


David Brooks 





He plays a leading role in 
“Brigadoon” at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre. 








"POP" CONCERTS SEASON 
OPENS AT. CARNEGIE 
HALL MAY Ist 

In recognition of the contribu- 
tion to New York’s cultural “‘melt- 
ing pot” by citizens of many dif- 
ferent national origins, this year’s 
season of nightly Carnegie “Pop” 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, opening 
May Ist, will feature a number 
of “special nights” dedicated to 
the characteristic music of the 
city’s different nationality groups. 
It is also planned by Daniel Rybb, 
founder-director of the Carnegie 
“Pop” Concerts, to designate at 
least one program a week through- 
out the six-week run of the series 
to h*or a particular composer, 
or pair of composers, whose works 


seem destined for continuing 
popularity. 
Already two concerts of the 


series of 44 have been reserved for 
“Music of Vienna,” as the result 
scored by last year’s two “Pop” 
Concerts of Viennese music. Other 
nationalities’ nights projected in- 
clude a “Neapolitan Night,” a 
“Latin American Night,” an 
“Italian Night,” an “Irish Night,” 
a ‘Palestinian Night,” a “Night 
of Russian Classics” and a “Night 
of Russian Folk Songs and 
Dances.” 
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IT’S Romance! 


No Fiesta Was Ever Gayer! 
No Musical Was Ever Greater! 


|CARNIVAL » 
COSTA RICA 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


Directed by GREGORY RATOFF 
Produced by WILLIAM A. BACHER 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX FIESTA! 


CONNEE BOSWELL 
BUSTER SHAVER 


with OLIVE, GEORGE and RICHARD 


PETERS SISTERS 


cal Equator! 


ing 


VERA-ELLEN 
CELESTE HOLM 


IN PERSON! comms 


ATTRACTION: 
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DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 A.M. 
7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
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New Program’s at Roxy and Embassy 








Italian Tenor 





Luigi Infantino makes his debut with NYC Opera Co., which opens 
its spring season April 6th. bi, 
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Attend the Early Bird Matinee! 


|NEWSREEL THEATRES 


|of the world will be shown in the | 
new program at all Embassy | Marlowe, musical comedy star, and 
| Newsreel Theatres. 


| films show scenes in the private 
\life of Claretta Petacci, last girl 


| stock mounts daily.—IJndia: British 


4 ®"CARNIVAL IN COSTA RICA" e— 


OPENS AT ROXY 


The new 20th- Century - Fox 
Technicolor musical, “Carnival in 
Costa Rica,” starring Vera Ellen, 
Dick Haymes, Cesar Romero and 
Celeste Holm, opened at the Roxy 
Theatre. 

The new stage show at the Roxy 
headlines Connee Boswell, record- 
ing and radio artist, and Jackie 
Miles, comedy satirist. 

“Carnival in Costa Rica” tells 
the story of the famous annual 
flower carnival, with much of the 
picture’s background filmed in and 
around the Latin-American capi- 
tal and other spots far-famed for 
their exotic beauty. 

A new musical score by Ernesto 
Lecuona, famous composer of 
“Siboney” and “Malaguena,” is 
introduced, featuring “Another 
Night Like This,” “Mi Vida,” 
“Maracas,” “I’l] Never Know It’s 
Love,” “Gni-Pi-Pia,” “Costa Rica” 
and “Rumba-Bomba.” 

The supporting cast with Dick 
Haymes, Vera Ellen, Cesar Ro- 
mero and Celeste Holm includes 
Anne Revere, J. Carroll Naish, 
Pedro de Cerdoba, Barbara Whit- 
ing, Nestor Paiva, Fritz Feld, 
Tommy Ivo, Mimi Agulia, Anna 
Demetrio, Severo Lopez, William 
Edmunds, Soledad Jiminez and 
Julian Rivero. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 
at Carnegie Hall 


Sunday afternoon, March 30, at 
3:00 (broadcast over CBS). Con- 
ductor: Efrem Kurtz. Soloist: 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Sym- 
phony in G major, No. 13, Haydn; 
Violin Concerto in A major, No. 5, 
Mozart; Violin Concerto in D 
major, Korngold; “Daphnis_ et 








Chloe,” Suite No. 2, Ravel. 
Thyrsday evening, April 3, at | 
45, and Friday afternoon, April 

. at 2:30. Conductor: Leopold | 

Stokowski. (Mr. Stokowski con- 

ducts from Apri] 3 through end 

of season, Apri] 13.) Chorals from 
the Easter Cantata, Bach; Sym- 
phony No. 6 in F (“Pasterale”), 

Beethoven; Festive Overture, Wil- 

liam Grant Stil) (first time in 

New York); Good Friday Music 


from “Parsifal,’ Wagner; “Rus- |: 


sian Easter” Overture, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 





AT EMBASSY 





All the highlights from the news | 


Foreign News—ltaly: Exclusive 


friend of Mussolini. — Greece: 
Greeks begin tremendous job of 
rebuilding 25 percent of its homes, 
and 90 percent of its transporta- 
tion, destreyed by war. In Athens, 
thousands stage a jubilant demon- 
stration following President Tru- 
man’s speech on aid to Greece and 
Turkey] — Falestine: An uneasy 
truce reigns in the Holy Land 
following the end of martial law; 
800 Jewish fefugees flee ship “Su- 
sanna” grounded off Palestine. — 
Venice: Nazi General Kesselring 
goes on tria] for the murder of 
335 Italians. — Africa: Zulu na- 
tives greet the British Royal 
Family. — England: Hard hit by 
floods, the less in crops and live- 


troops quel] Moslem-Hindu riots. 
News of the Nation: The Battle 
of Georgia Governors ends. The 
State Supreme Court rules that 
Lieut. Gov. M. E. Thompson is the 
official Governor. General Eisen- 
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England. Pan American Airways’ 
president gets Harmon medal. New 
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York Customs officers seize record in essociation with JOSHUA LOGAN 
haul of narcotics. Acting Secre- es 3 
|tary of State Dean Acheson tells oe sees Maes 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
he sees no war in the proposed 
$400,000,000 aid to Greece and 
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Directed by MR. LOGAN 
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York Strand when they 
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SOVIET ATOMBOMB IN FIVE YEARS 


in three to five years. He stated: 


(1) “At least 200 German scientists 





MARCH 29, 1947 





@ A German scientist who eseaped (4) Rare German cyclotrons and 
from Soviet Russia has declared that other high-voltage equipment used in 
Russia will have the atombomb with- atomic and rediation experiments 


“have been moved from the Russian 
zone to the Soviet Union.” 


“They give you big houses and all) 
the servants you need. If you want 


cigarettes, you get all you can smoke. 
If you want luxury foods, you get 
them. But you are trapped in a golden 
cage. You can’t leave Russia.” 


This scientist was able to escape 


and technicians, including some of (5) Some 12,000 engineers and when he was sent back to Germany te 
Germany’s foremost nuclear physi- miners, Russian and German, are recruit others for atomic research. 
cists, are working for the Russian hunting pitchblende — the source of a 
government in a virtual paradise on uranium—in utmost secrecy in Rus- eae 
problems of nuclear fission.” sian-occupied Germany. “If they es- @ Regardless of religious affiliation, 
(2) More “recruits” are being cape and are caught — they are every thoughtful American trade-union- 
sought in all zones of Germany, in- punished in the Russian way.” ist will find himself able to go down the 
cluding the American. “German scientists in Russia.” he Jine on the statement of ideals recently 
(3) The German scientists have continued, “get everything they want made public by a group of distinguished 
everything they need for their re- for their work and their personal citizens who declared, “At the bottom of 
search—and are treated equally, if needs, You get from $14,000 te $36,- all the problems of the world today is 
not better than Russian physicists. 000 a year. the problem of man.” Man, not as a pre- 





gressive or a conservative, not as a 
werker on an owner of industry, net as 
2 Caucasian or Negro, but as a man 
whese dignity and rights are now men- 
zeed by a war betwen the concepts of 
democracy and totalitarianism. The state- 
ment was issued by the Catholic Bisheps 
of the United States and was titled, “Man 
and the Peace,” and signed by the mem- 
bers of the administrative Board of the 
Natienal Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Although a Catholic document, se bread 
and universal is its appeals that all 
Americans, whether they be Protestant, 
Catholie or Jewish can subscribe te it 
as a wise, humane and profound state- 
ment of democratic principles. 


—Matthew Well. 
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LETTERS— 


—__ 


To the Editor 





To the Editor: 


2 
A NOTE that your correspondents are 
discussing the question as to who has 
the right to be called a liberal. In most 
of such discussion there is an under- 
lying fallacy. It is that which demands 
of people that they be logical and con- 
sistent. Unhappily, people are not built 
that way. 

No fault is to be found with the 

3 opinion that authentic liberals fight for 
liberty for all people throughout the 
world, and that suppression of de- 
mocracy in one part of the world is 
ultimately a challenge to its existence 
in any other part of the world. A man 
who denies that “is not really a liberal.” 


Our Real Liberals 


From JOHN C. GRANBERY 


That is to say, if he does not believe that 
Russians and Yugoslavs are entitled to 
freedom, to that extent and in that 
respect he falls short of being true to 
his professed liberalism. 

A newspaperman recently sought from 
me information on liberalism in our city. 
I mentioned an outstanding prelate of 
the Roman Catholic Church as a fine 
liberal within the framework of his 
ecclesiastical system. Finally my friend 
said that he considered no man a liberal 
who did not uncompromisingly condemn 
Franco and uphold Republican Spain. 

To my mind, totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy are incompatible, and_ yet, 
strange and illogical as it may seem, 
I have known and now know Commu- 


nists, near-Communists, and _  fellow- 
travelers who are among the most de- 
voted, dependable, intelligent, and worth- 
while champions of causes in which I 
believe, yes, even civil liberties. On prag- 
matie grounds I will not cast them out. 
Some of the groups to which I belong 
want to do so. Logically they seem to 
be right, but I have learned that the 
fairer and wiser course is that of 
tolerance when people are essentially 
working for the same ends. The ques- 
tion remains as to whether they are 
sincere, these “liberal” Communists, but, 
in specific instances I am not justified 
in believing the contrary without evi- 
dence to that effect. 
San Antonio, Texas. 








The Planning Problem: Another View 


To the Editor: 


Tue relation between freedom and 
planning may perhaps be further cleared 
by explicit reference to two contempo- 
rary confusions in the background) of 
but not mentioned in the debate between 
Professors Lerner and Ayres. 

The first of these is the notion, wide- 
spread at the present time, that the 
system of unplanned capitalism is based 
on absence of governmental interference, 
and that a change to planning would 
introduce such interference for the first 
time. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, as everyone realizes when not 
hypnotized by capitalist apologists’ use 
of the term “freedom.” If the American 
government, for instance, should cease 
its interference in behalf of property 
rights for a single day, or at any stra- 
tegic point, grave loss of power would 
result to all the “free enterprisers.” 
After all, it was “impairment of con- 


From ELGIN WILLIAMS 


tract” that the Constitution and the 
federal government were set up to pro- 
tect. It is perversion of the facts, there- 
fore, to picture the present issue between 
free enterprise and planning as one be- 
tween freedom from and plethora of 
government. It is precisely uncritical 
governmental interference on behalf of 
feudal power that we are trying to get 
away from when we advocate a planned 
society, precisely for the reason that 


protection of property rights is so 
destructive of “human rights” and 
freedom. 


The second confusion is the belief, 
also widely-expressed, that the Soviet 
Union is a planned society. There is no 
evidence that such is the case, despite 
the fact that Soviet officials speak of 
“Five-Year Plans” and the like. There 
is no evidence of “taking thought,” 
which as Professor Ayres points out, is 
after all what planning means. Rather 
actions—for example, collectivization of 


agriculture—are deduced mechanically 
from dogma. When difficulties arise 
force is resorted to. The resulting difti- 
culties are countered with further make- 
shift use of force, and so on. The con- 
centration camp and the secret police 
try to accomplish what only intelligence 
can, and succeed only in creating further 
situations further to be dealt with in the 
same haphazard way The Soviet “ex- 
periment” is nothing new, only the old, 
old story of force and fraud, entitled to 
the description “planned” only if Czar- 
ist Russia or capitalist America is. 

The upshot of the examination of 
these two confusions seems to be that 
Professor Ayres’ identification of free- 
dom and planning is_ substantiated. 
There is governmental interference in 
the United States but it is not planned; 
and there is little freedom. There is 
little freedom in the Soviet Union, but 
there is also little planning. 

New York. 





How the Russians Run a German University 


To the Editor: 


HE people of Berlin are being 

I given a new idea of the functions 

of a‘university. Down to the mo- 
ment when the Nazis tightened their grip 
on all phases of life German universities 
were self-governing in everything that 
concerned their academic standards. But 
the University of Berlin lies within the 
Russian sector of the city. The Rector 
was appointed by the Russian authori- 
ties. As a consequence the appointment 
of professors and the admission of stu- 
dents are now carried on ia accord with 
Russian ideas. 

How the students are selected and to 
what ends they are to be trained quickly 
becomes clear to any student who makes 
application. The applicant goes to the 
West Wing of the old university. There 
he is given a questionnaire to be filled 
out. It contains 34 questions. Among 
other things, he is asked the income of 
his parents in 1933, 1945 and at the pres- 
ent date. It is understood that the Rus- 
sians prefer the children of workers as 
university students—quite regardless of 
their educational preparation. A whole 
set of questions ‘deal with party affilia- 
tion. The applicant must state what 
party he belonged to in 1933, what party 
he belongs to now and whether he be- 
longed—or belongs—to a trade union. 
Next he is asked whether he was active 
against the Nazis, whether he belonged 
to the Hitler Youth and whether he 
served in te German Army. Finally, he 
must furnish two anti-Fascist witnesses. 

The applicants’ records are then turned 


(A letter from Berlin) 
From C. K. C. 


over to the committees of the various 
faculties and there are personal inter- 
views. I have talked with a good many 
of the young people who went through 
this mill. They all reported that whether 
the prospective student wished to study 
medicine or law or anyhting else, the 
questions put to them dealt exclusively 
with politics. The applicants were prac- 
tically told that if they would join the 
Socialist Unity Party they could count 
on being accepted. Otherwise they may 
be turned down for any one of numerous 
reasons: too young, insufficiently pre- 
pared, ete. 

Professor Stroux was made Rector of 
the University by the Russian Com- 
missar, and obeys orders with docility. 
At a meeting of representatives of the 


various faculties he openly said: “I am 
not at all responsible for the things 
which are happening at the University. 
If you have any complaints to make, reg- 
ister them with the occupation authori- 
ties.” 

I would like to report for American 
readers a few of the questions which are 
asked of students who wish to register 
with the faculties of Law and Medicine. 
“1, What do you think of liberalism? 
2. What is Socialism? 3. What is Com- 
munism? 4. When did Marx die? 5. 
When was Stalin born? 6. What would 
you do if you were Oberbuergermeister 
of Berlin? 10. What is your opinion of 
Bolshevism? 18. In which occupation 
zone would you rather live?” 
Berlin, Germany. 





The Road to Permanent Peace 


From C. R. PETTES 


To the Editor: 


W: are trying to cure the wor‘d’s ills 
by war—a diplomatic conflict—Britain 
and America on one side, Russia on 
the other. B. and A. have won a few 
battles lately—R. has yielded to some 
of our demands. This is hailed as a 
long stride toward world peace. It is 
not. At best it is a step nearer to an 
agreement to stop the armaments race 
(they have no intention of actually “dis- 
arming”), outlaw the use of modern 
weapons, and to create an international 
“inspection” force to see that no nation 


makes any atombombs and such things. 


The nations of the world will eventu- 
ally come to such an agreement — if 
Russia will make enough “concessions.” 
There is no doubt that Russia really 
wants and needs a period without war, 
so she can recuperate and so she can 
develop her resources and build her 
industries, and thus be able to give her 
people a higher standard of living. For 
that reason she may allow the other 
powers to “win” this diplomatic battle— 
so far as the above mentioned agree- 
ments are concerned, 


Long Beach, California. 


“Dost” Guild Unit 
Repudiates 
Communist Leader 


Union leadership must not be en- 
trusted to Communists or Communist 
sympathizers, 165 members of the 
New York Post Unit of the American 
Newspaper Guild declared in a state- 
ment calling for the resignation of 
John Ryan as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Newspaper 
Guild. The signers represented an 
overwhelming majority of the Post 
editorial staff, as well as a large 
proportion of employees in other de- 
partments. 

The statement said: “The under- 
signed members of the New York 
Post Unit of the American Newspaper 
Guild repudiate and condemn the par- 
ticipation of four of their Representa- 
tive Assembly delegates in the white- 
washing of John Ryan on charges 
made by Milton Murray, president of 
the American Newspaper Guild. 

“Constantly adhering to the Com- 
munist Party’s dictates and the shifty 
foreign policy of Soviet Russia, Ryan 
has, when the party’s purposes re- 
quired it, viciously and scandalously 
attacked President Roosevelt publicly, 
sabotaged America’s preparation for 
the war against Nazism and furthered 
the interests of a foreign power. 

“Now when democracy, liberty and 
perhaps the life of the American Re- 
public again are threatened by totali- 
tarianism, no union in a profession as 
vital to national security as is ours 
can be trusted to leadership such as 
Ryan’s—a leadership which would as 
eagerly sabotage President Truman's 
efforts to preserve peace as it did 
President Roosevelt’s efforts to pre- 
serve the nation. 

“We therefore call for the resig- 
nation of John Ryan as _ executive 
vice-president of the New York News- 
paper Guild.” 


Open Letter to the 
Foreign Policy Ass’n 


From ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Chairman, Executive Committee of the 
American China Policy Ass’n 


D rar SIRS: The Executive Commit- 
tee of our Association has instructed ma@ 
to call your attention to the handling of 
the China situation in your publications, 

Your experts on China during the 
past seven or eight years have been Mr. 
T. A. Bisson and Mr. L. K. Rosinger. 
Both men came to the Foreign Policy 
Association from the Institute of Pacific 
Nelations, we believe, and both are well« 
known for. their pro-Communist point of 
view and sympathy, as can be substan- 
tiated by evidence in our possession, 

The main problem in China, other 
than the conflict with Japan, has been 
the Communist issue and the Commu« 
nist rebellion in arms. In our opinion 
neither Mr. Bisson nor Mr. Rosinger is 
competent to weigh the situation ob- 
jectively. 

Furthermore, in supporting the pro- 
Communist position these experts have 
ignored traditional American policy as 
expressed in the preamble of the Nine 
Power Treaty of 1922 and Secretary of 
State Hull’s note to Japanese Ambassa- 
dor Nomura on November 26, 1941, The 
Soviet Union, in the Sino Soviet Pact of 
August 14, 1945, promised “to render 
China moral and material resources, this 
support and assistance to be given fully 
to the National Government as the Cen- 
tral Government of China.” 

We bring this matter to your atten- 
tion because we feel your Association 
has presented a point of view on China 
contrary to the traditional Open Door 
Policy; contrary to the purposes for 
which we fought; contrary to American 
pledges to China; and contrary to Ameri- 
can interests and security. The Ameri-« 
ean China Policy Association, Inc., whose 
Board includes a number of your mem-~ 
bers, feels that an explanation is dua 
the American people. 

New York City. 
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ENERAL FRANCO is likely 
(5 to come a serious cropper if 
~ he persists with his threat to 
close Spanish ports to Norwegian 
‘shipping. The Norwegian Labor 
Movement has appealed for interna- 
tional help and plans have been 
drawn up for a complete boycott of 
Spain unless Franco retracts. 

The Spanish - Norwegian dispute 
goes ‘back to last December, when the 
Norwegian delegation to the United 
Nations assembly played a leading 
part in the assault on Franco which 
resulted in the decision to withdraw 
diplomatic representatives. 

Franeco’s reaction was the delivery 
of a note of warning coupled with a 
threat to discriminate against Nor- 
way in trade relations. 

The general no doubt felt himself 
in a strong position, since Norway 
has close. economic ties with: Spain. 
Norwegian ships in the Middle East 
and South American trade rely on 
Spanish ports for their bunkers. 
Catholic Spain is an important mar- 
ket for dried Norwegian cod, and 
Spanish salt is vital to Norwegian 
fisheries. 

But Franco reckoned without the 
Norwegian and international Labor 
Movement. 

The Norwegian Seamen’s Union 
appealed to the International Trans- 


Franco and Norwegian Shipping 
By Reginald Spink 


port Workers’ Federation, which has 
circulated a statement on the dispute 
to its affiliated members throughout 
the world. 

The Federation declares its com- 
plete solidarity with the No-wegian 
Union and promises counter-action 
should Franco decide to carry out his 
threat. Details of the proposed meas- 
ures have not been made public, but 
affiliated organizations have been ask- 
ed to be ready, if requested, to send 
representatives to London, and to in- 
vest them with full powers to resolve 
on the steps to be taken. Action would 
then be instantaneous. 

Furthermore, the. Norwegian Trade 
Union Center has approached the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 
Paris with a request for information 
as to the measures the labor move- 
ments of the affiliated countries would 
be prepared to take to meet the 
Franco threat. 

While these lines were being writ- 
ten, the Chairman of the Norwegian 
Trade Union Center, Konrad Nor- 
dahl, and the General Secretary of 
the Seamen’s Union, Ingvald Haugen, 
were on their way to London and 
Paris for personal discussions with 
international Trade Union leaders. 

Franco’s decision to pick on Nor- 
way for reprisals may prove his un- 
doing. 




















SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Newark, N. J.: Annual Eugene V. 
Debs Dinner, Saturday, March 29, 6:30 
p. m., Workmen’s Circle Center, 179 Clin- 
ton Ave. Speakers: Former Socialist 
Assemblymen, Henry Jager and August 
Claessens. ... Newark Forum: Friday, 
March 28, and April 4, 8:30 p. m., the Es- 
sex House, Clinton Ave. and Broad St. 
Elias L. Tartak, “Literature in Russia 
Today.”... New Jersey: May Day Cele- 
brations will be held in Newark, Pater- 
son and Passaic. ... Phila., Pa.: Gen- 
eral membership meeting planned for 
April. August Claessens will report on 
Unity Conferences. . . . Beston, Mass: 
Liston M. Oak, “What I Saw in Poland,” 
Sunday, April 13, Roxbury Polish Club, 
... Unity Conferences, S.D.F. and S.P. 
Committees final session, Saturday, 
March 29, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 

New Officers: Dr. Simon Berlin, Louis 
Cohen, Daniel Nisnavitz, Janet Sabloff, 
Kurt Schumann, Fred Shulman, Helmut 
Wickel were elected additional members 
of the City Executive Committee. ... 
Installation Dinner: Wednesday, April 
16, 6 p. m., Mecca Restaurant. ... May 
Day Arrangements Committee making 
excellent progress. Lottie Friedman 
elected Executive Secretary. Larger hall 
engaged. Arts, Publicity, Program and 
Finance and Trade Union Committees 
were elected an dare at work. Radio 
broadcasts, sound trucks, newspaper ads, 
leaflets planned. Next delegates confer- 
ence in the Rand School Auditorium 
either April 12th or 19th. ... City Cen- 
tral Committee meets Wednesday, April 
2, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St. Guest 
speaker, Julien Steinberg. ... City Con- 


vention, Local New York: S.D.F. will 
convene on June 6... . Algernon Lee 
speaks every Saturday night over radio 
station W.E.V.D. at 9:30 p. m.... Wil- 
liam Karlin Branch Forum at Flatbush 
Unitarian Church, Beverly Rd. and Flat- 
bush Ave., Sunday, March 30, 8:15 p. m. 
Prof. B. N. D. Grebanier “Post War 
Literature and the Social Scene.”. . . 
Debate: Algernon Lee and Rev. A. J. 
Muste, “American Foreign Policy—Does 
It Lead to War?” Tuesday, April 8, 
Broadway Tabernacle, 211 West 56th St. 
Auspices: Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and War Resisters League. ... Midwood 
and Hillquit Branches meet on Thursday, 
April 3, W. C. Center, Neptune Avenue, 
Brooklyn. . . . Vladeck Branch meets 
Monday, March 31, 8:30 p. m., at Claes- 
sens home, Apt. 5F, 201 Roebling St., 
Brooklyn. ... - Jewish Socialist Verband: 
W. C. Conference for May Day Sunday, 
March 30, 2 p. m., at 175 E. Broadway. 
Annual Wecker Dinner, May 3rd.... 
August Claessens speaks for Laurelton 
Liberal Party Club, Tuesday, April 15. 
For Workers Benefit Fund, Classes in 
Parliametnary Law, April 7-21, at Rand 
School. . . Coming Dinners: to Dr. and 
Mrs. Simon Berlin, April 26. Auspices: 
Upper West Side Branch. To Dorothy 
Silverglied, Sunday, April 20, 5 p. m., 
at C & L Restaurant. Auspices: W. C. 
Branch 53. ... To A. Philip Randolph, 
May 17. Auspices: Reunion of Old- 
timers. ... To Isaac M. Schiff, June 7. 
Auspices: Reunion of Old-timers, $.D.F. 
and W. C. Branch 665. ... Claessens East 
Bronx Branch: Supperette and Sym- 
posium, Saturday, April 19, 8 p. m., at 
862 East Tremont Ave., Bronx. Louis 
P. Goldberg, Henry Jager, Esther Fried- 
man, August Claessens, and others. Pro- 
ceeds to go to the §.D.F., Jewish Labor 
Committee, International Solidarity Com- 
mittee. 
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that the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted to protect a demo- 
cratic America. ... 

“This organization is a pressure group 
- « « Who creates the political pressure 
contemplated ... and who directs it 
against public officials and candidates 
for public office?” Reviewing Rucker’s 
newspaper ads, the Board said: “Read- 
ers were urged to join... But the joiner 
or subscriber does not learn from these 
announcements that he is giving fi- 
nancial aid and moral support to an 
organization in which he will have no 
share in the determination of its policies 
or the means by which these policies 
would be effected. ... The designation 
of the various classes of membership and 
the graduated fees which he is invited 
to pay in this instance suggest that with 
each higher degree of contribution, the 
subscriber will have a greater privilege. 
In fact, he has none.... Whatever the 
reasons may be, Mr. Rucker made certain 
that the destinies of this Corporation and 


50,000,000 people whom he hoped to at-_ 


tract to the same, would be controlled 
by himself.” 

The decision at length cites the in- 
genious. formulation of incorporation, 
deviously detailed, with all roads to con- 
trol leading in the end to Allan W, 
Rucker. Members can be removed “with- 
out notice and without cause in the sole 
judgment of the Board of Founders,” 
which leads again to Allan W. Rucker. 
“No amendments to the By-laws of even 
the Local Union can be made except hy 
petifion to and action by the Board of 
Founders.” 

~ - a 


Tue real character of the TOU is ex- 
posed by the NY State Labor Depar't- 
ment: “No more Fascistic Organization 





Total Bomb Control 
Necessary 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


puts the burden for failure to inter- 
nationalize the bomb squarely on the 
Soviet, and wrecks the propdganda of 
such pro-Russian apologists as Wallace 
and Zilliacus, who blamed the United 
States for the failure by misrepresenting 
the facts about the Baruch Plan. If, 
therefore, we had withdrawn the Plan, 
as the Hearst press. and many anti- 
Communists proposed, instead of letting 
Russia reject it, it would have been a 
great propaganda victory for the Krem- 
lin. Even now we should maintain our 
offer, but redouble our vigilance over 


safeguards. 


The Lilienthal report was the fore- 
runner and largely the basis for this 
master plan. It stopped the hysteria, 
r-conciled the scientists to the idea of 
safeguard, and finally made the virtually 
unanimous support of the Baruch Plan 
b@ all democrats possible. 


JAUME MIRAVITLLES TO SPEAK 


| One of the main speakers at the 
MADRID STILL LIVES! Confer- 
ence, called by the International 
Solidarity Committee for Friday, 
March 28, at 8 p. m. at Franklin D. | 
Roosevelt Auditorium, 100 East 17th 
Street, to raise funds for democratic | 
Spanish exiles in France. 

Mr. Miravitlles was born in 1906 
in Figueres, Catalonia, 15 miles from 
the French border, a town which was 
to become the last eapital of the 
Loyalist government on Spanish soil, 
He is an engineer, having studied 
at the University of Barcelona and 
the Sorbonne, Paris. 


Active in politics since the days of 
his youth, he was jailed for .political 
activities no less than seven times, 
exiled three times, and sentenced to 
death twice. The last sentence im- 
posed by the Franco regime is still 

in effect. 











The Tool Owners Union: A Case Study 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Mr. Rucker and his associates forget 


with all the potentiality for undeinocratie 
action and danger to our way of life has 
yet come before the official attention of 
this Board.” The Board, composed of 
William H. Roberts,.chairman, Raymond 
M. Fischer and H. Myron Lewis, with 
Francis Wazeter as counsel, then official- 
ly rendered its disapproval+ of the 
Certificate of Authority. 


In Washington, two Congressmen, 
Ray Madden of Indiana and Arthur 
Klein of New York, exposed the TOU as 
something very close to an anti-labor 
racket, and called for a Congressional 
investigation. This demand came after 
Rucker revealed that membership and 
finances of TOU are secret. After hear- 
ing Rucker’s testimony in favor of union- 
wrecking legislation, the Congressmen 
agreed as to the potentialities of TOU 
<S @ money-making, anti-labor proposi- 
tion. For example, consider Rucker’s 
“philanthropic,” missionary newspaper 
ads. Grudgingly, he admitted that an 
ad agenty he ran on the’ side received 
a cut of 15 percent on all ads placed in 
newspapers throughout the country. 
Rucker confessed that his opposition to 
the Wagner Act was a continuing thing. 
He opposed it when it. was first passed. 
His feeling about the Social Security 
Act was that it would prove a “disastrous 
failure.” Whereas. progressive crities 
frequently saw defects in the Social 
Security system that needed to be 
remedied, Rucker used his TOU as a 
weapon for destroying labor’s gains. As 
Rucker blissfully demanded the “elimina- 
tion of the closed shop in all forms,” 
Madden asked for a probe by the House 
Labor Committee, the committee on Ex- 
ecutive Expenditures, or the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. Said Mad- 
den: “If any union testified here about 
a secret membership there probably 
would have been an investigation ... 
the committee would have been in an up- 
roar ... (Rucker’s testimony is) a hit 
and run smear of organized labor.” For 
the record, it should be noted, the Re- 


publican majority on the committee 
treated Rucker with extreme gentility, 
and the outcome of the liberal Congress- 
men’s demand for an investigation is 


uncertain, 

What the future plans of this mis- 
named, nebulous, but frightening organ- 
ization, are, is known only to Rucker and 
his cronies. More important, however, 
is the dark portent that this movement 
as a symbol holds for the coming 
years, particularly in the eventwof a 
catastrophic depression. Those who are 
concerned with an expanding, democratie ~ 
Ameri¢a would do well to reflect on the 
tactics and appeals of the TOU, 
deepen their concern for our free institu- 
tions, and above all, unwaveringly main- 


tain their vigilance. 
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‘1 per 51,000.00 


A deposit of $0 cents for every $100 
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This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin’ — 








Russia’ s Forgotten Revolution 


ARCH 12. marked the thirtieth anniversary 

of the Russian democratic revolution, which 

put an end to the Tzarist regime. It is re- 
markable how little this event is remembered. Again 
and again one finds in the writings of men who ought 
to know better, an assumption, implied or explicit, 
that Bolshevism, with all its faults, abolished such 
objectionable features of the Tzarist regime as an 
election system weighted in favor of the wealthy and 
privileged classes and discrimination against non- 
Russian nationalities. 

The abuses of Tzarism are constantly cited as an 
explanation and an excuse for the disagreeable aspects 
of the Soviet regime. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Bolshevik seizure of power on November 7 was 
carried out not against the autocracy, but against 
the predominantly Socialist provisional regime headed 
bv Alexander Kerensky. 

The Russian Constituent Assembly and subsequent 
Russian parliaments, if they could have been freely 
elected, would almost certainly have been dominated 
by parties friendly to labor and committed to drastic 
progeams of agrarian reform. The political and civil 
liberties, including full recognition of racial equality, 
which had been limited or denied under the old 
regime, were all afirmed in the most sweeping and 
generous terms by the Provisional Government, com- 
posed of democratic, Socialists (Mensheviks and 
‘Socialist Revolutionaries) and middle-class Liberals 
“(Kadets or Constitutional Democrats). 

The failure of this Government, like the failure 
of the Weimar Republic in Germany, must in retro- 
spect be regarded as one of the two great historical 
tragedies of our time. Both failures meant the triumph 
of dictatorship over democracy, of brute force over 
persuasion, of barbarous methods of terrorism and 
mass propaganda over the appeal to reason. 

Both totalitarian regimes, the Communist and the 
Nazi, which supplanted the Russian and German 
efforts to create democracy, brought indescribable 
and unprecedented misery both on their own peoples 
and on every foreign people unfortunate enough to 
fall under their rule. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
emphasize the crimes of the Nazis or the suffering. 
unequalled since the Thirty Years War, which is 
the fate of most Germans today. 


aa a * 


Tae: crimes of the Communist rulers of Russia and 
the sufferings of the Soviet people and of the dozen 
og more neighboring peoples (Poles, Finns, Letts, 
Lathuantans, Estonitans, Ukrainians, Rumanians, Hun- 
gavians, etc.) who have experienced Soviet occupation 


i ‘ ; 
So and annexation have been blurred by wartime propa- 


ganda and Soviet censorship. But the list is long and 
impressive. 

The number of victims of the Soviet famines of 
1921-22 and 1932-33 (the first partly political, the 
second altogether so) runs into millions, and the 
Soviet Union has been an efficient exporter of famine 
to Rumania, Yugoslavia and probably to other areas 
“behind the iron curtain, Many millions of people, 
both Russians and foreigners, have ate reduced to 
a most cruel form of slavery. The number of Soviet 


citizens who have been killed for politi al reasons 


during the last three dec ades far exceeds the number 
of victims of Tzarist tyranny over three centuries, 
We do not know what further price the Russian people 
will have to pay for the adventurous and aggressive 
police ies of their rulers. 
It would take too long to analyze the reasons 
failure of the Provisional Government to strike firm 
troeot. althoueh it was ereeted aft first with spon ‘ous 
“ithuaiasm “by “the great .majority ef the Russian 
people, Had _ its leadership been firmer and more 
a realistic, there would have been a swilter withdrawal 
from a hopeless war, a quik k solution of the peasants’ 


‘desire for land and a swift establishment of some kind 
of permanent parliament. Such measures, as one can 
seein retrospect, might have warded off the Bol- 
shevik coup. 

One may note, however, that the establishment of 
a regime dedicated to the protection of the individual 
against the arbitrary violence of the state would have 
been a far greater achievement, a much more funda- 
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mental: breach -with»the evil heritage of the Russian 
despotic past, than the ‘setting up of the world’s first 
totalitarian state. Stalin and Ivan :the Terrible would 
have understood each ‘other perfectly. Both. would 
have turned away in ‘contempt or in sheer blank 
incomprehension from the works of Thomas Jefferson 
or John Stuart Mill. 

What a truly free Russia, the kind of Russia which 
the democratic Soeialists and liberals who were in 
power during the brief and troubled eight months 
between the end of the Tzarist night and the begin- 


. hing of the Bolshevik night hoped to. create, would 


have meant not only for the Russian people, but for 
world peace and human well-being, is almost too 
painful to think of in the light of the dark and 
uncertain present. The very suggestion recalls the 
mood of a man who fought on the barricades in the 
Moscow uprising of 1905 as a Bolshevik, and whose 


last words to me, before I left Russia, were: “I can 
never forgive myself for giving the best years 6f my 
life to a movement that seemed idealistic when I was 
a young man, that has led to the most fearful and 
cynical tyranny over mind and -body ever knowa 


in history.” 
7 se * 


Is the UN Secretariat Impartial? 


SEVERAL « weeks ago | called attention to several 
items in the record of Trygve Lie, General Secretary 
of the United Nations, indicating undesirable pro- 
Soviet bias. I recently learned of another ineident 
which shows that this bias extends to the engagement. 
of technical personnel in the Secretariat. A- well- 
qualified citizen of one of the Baltic Republics passed 
an .examination as a translator for work with the 
linguistic division 6f the UN: But when it was. dis- 
covered that he ‘carried the passport of his country 


(now a subjugated Soviet Republic), his engage- _ 


ment was abruptly suspended, one of the: ‘officials 
remarking : “We don’t want to have trouble with the 
Russians because of your passport.” It would secat 
that some FEPC regulations for Mr. Lie’sSecretariat 
are urgently needed. It is a little dificult to under- 


stand why citizenship iff a country which the Soviet — 


Union annexed should be a disqualification for em- 
ployment. The whole episode is only too reminiscent 
of the situation that prevailed in some government 
agencies during the war, when fellow-travelers were 
welcomed while anti-Fascists,*who were also anti- 
Communists, were ruthlessly excluded. 








An Bitettibn 
Two Worlds in Korea 


” 


HE “Truman policy,” as enunciated in his mes- 

sage to Congress, will be applied in Asia as 

well as in Europe. If it is important to stop 
Stalin and the Communist-led civil war in Greece, it 
is even more necessary to put an end to the civil war 
in China which has gone on intermittently for two 
decades with disastrous results. And now is the time 
to prevent the outbreak of a civil war in Korea. 

Evidence accumulates that wherever the Commu- 
nists cannot gain control, it is their policy, dictated 
by the Kremlin, to cause trouble. In any nation where 
they are strong enough, they will launch a civil war 
against any “anti-Soviet” government. 

Neither in Germany, nor in Austria, nor in Korea, 
wor anywhere else, have the Soviet occupation authori- 
ties been willing to cooperate with the American or 
other occupation authorities. The vigorous efforts of 
the Americans in Korea to get the Russians to work 
with them for the benefit of the native population 
have failed. Korean Communists, like German Com- 
munists, call incessantly for “unity,” but do every- 
thing they can to block steps toward unity, and so 
do their Russian masters. They mouth phrases about 
“democracy,” but stubbornly: refuse to extend demo- 
cratic rights to political groups they cannot control. 
The Communists can function in the American zone 
in Korea, but liberal and conservative parties cannot 
function in the Russian zone. 

The United States has decided that, since the Rus- 
sians reject the idea of unification of Korea on a 
democratic basis, it will be necessary now to proceed 
without the Russians to organize an interim  inde- 
pendent government in the southern section of that 
unhappy land. Acting Secretary of State Acheson has 
announced that aid to Korea is next; that the USA 
is as much interested in preserving the inde pende nce 
of Asiatic as of European nations. Thus in Korea 
there will be two worlds—one totalitarian and one 
democratic, reflecting as in a microcosm the conflicts 
that are tearing the entire earth apart. 


Few Koreans will be under any misapprehension 
as to what power is responsible for the division of 
their country. But if Ameriea is to retain their warm 
friendship, it will be.necessary not only to do every- 
thing possible to build a democratic and prosperous 
political economy in the part of Korea> which we 
occupy, but to force the Soviet Red Army to with: 
draw from Northern Korea. 

The Russian zone in Korea is so regimented that 
the Communist-led Democratic Front got 95 percent 
of the ballots in the last election. Unless the USA 
prevents it, Korea will become an Asiatic Poland. 

In the civil war that will surely follow the with- 
drawal of American troops, the Communists would 
have a military advantage. They are well organized 
and they have arms and they would get secret Soviet 
aid. They have an army of over 100,000 which in- 
cludes thousands of Japanese soldiers—a force more 
than twice as Jarge as all the armed forces and police 
in Southern Korea. 


I\ Korea, as in Greece, a negative policy is not 
enough. To defeat the menace of Communism, it is 
necessary to formulate a positive plan for drastic 
social reform in both countries. They are industrially 
backward, semi-feudal countries where wealth is cone 
centrated in the hands of a few reactionaries, many 
of whom are corrupt officials who, in Greece, col- 
laborated with the Nazis and, in Korea, with the 
Japanese militarists. Communism cannot be defeated 
permanently without changing these conditions. The 
same generalization applies to China and Turkey a3 
well as the whole Moslem world. We have intervened 
and cannot withdraw into isolationism, and we must 
intervene with such force as to accomplish our stated 
purposes—not only to restore law and order, but oa 
the side of social progress, on the side of the people. 
Only thus can we take away the demagogic appeal 
of Communism. 

American policy should be to raise the living 
standards of the people rather than to maintain “ine 
fluence through the medium of a ruling class. Only 
then will suffering cease to provide the Communists 


with a happy hunting-ground. 
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OVIET policy has been signally successful in 
obscuring the issue of concentration camps in 
Russia for seventeen years. From time to time, 
some correspondent or some single refugee has men- 
tioned masses of men deported to forced labor in 
far-off regions of Russia; from time to time, the issue 
would come up in debates and meetngs, in parliaments 
and in the press. Each time, however, the discussion 
of this problem would cease almost instantly because 
of a lack of reliable information, because of denials 
issued by various pro-Soviet organizations and pub- 
lications, and because of the general disorientation of 
the public. The average newspaper reader was in- 
clined to consider all this news as “unbelievable,” 
“fantastic,” and “grossly exaggerated.” He knew of 
Soviet claims to be “the freest country in the world,” 
and he was aware of a multitude of false reports from 
and about Russia being circulated abroad. He turned 
his back on one of the gravest problems of our time. 
But now the secrecy surrounding the concentration 
camps of the USSR is finally coming to an end. The 
war brought about unprecedented shifts of popula- 
tion, especially in Central and Eastern Europe; it was 
as if a gigantic crane had lifted millions of men, 
women and children out of the steppes, forests, and 
tundras of the East and dropped them into the valleys 
and fields between the Carpathians and the Pyrenees. 
When the flood was over and the tide began to recede, 
hundreds of thousands of Russians, Ukrainians, 
Kirghizs, Poles, Balts and Jews remained behind in 
the West. Among them are thousands of witnesses and 
former inmates of the Soviet concentration camps. 
There are among them many Soviet Army men, former 
Soviet officials, and civilians, men and women, who 
have passed through the gates of concentration camps; 
thousands of Poles deported to the Asiatic camps in 
1940 and liberated after the amnesty which Sikorski 
got from Stalin in 1941; and along with them, thou- 
sands of Jews who were suddenly permitted to leave 
Russia in 1945-46. The next few years will undoubted- 
ly see a flow of reports, books, and articles by these 
new arrivals in the western world. What they will tell 
is a tale of horrors, of twentieth-century slavery. 


* * * 


THE GROWTH OF SOVIET SERFDOM 
CONCENTRATION camps were officially established 


in Russia in 1918-23 as a means of repression dur- 
ing the Civil War. Their number is unknown; many 
camps were closed down; new camps grew up else- 
where. When, in 1923, almost all of these camps 
were abolished by decree of the Soviet Government, 
25 remained in existence. The prisoners in these 
camps consisted mainly of “bourgedis”: this term 
included officers of the “White” armies, leaders of the 
rightist parties, wealthy merchants and capitalists, 
and groups of anti-Soviet intellectuals. When the 
camps were done away with, a number of prisoners 








were released, some were sent to prisons, and a certain 
number deported to the only concentration camps 
that remained in existence until the late 1920’s: the 
“Northern Camps of Special Designation” on the 
islands in and along the shores of the White Sea, 
usually known as the Solovetski Camps. 

Under Lenin, the term “concentration camp” was 
officially employed. Lenin sometimes preferred brutal 
frankness to diplomatic courtesy and cant. He openly 
preached and practiced “Red Terror,” and he frankly 
stated that Russia’s political system was a dictator- 
ship. His successors increased the terror and strength- 
ened the dictatorship, but at the same time they 
claimed for themselves the title of democrats and 
boasted that the Soviet Union is the freest country in 
the world. This caused, among other things, a shift in 
terminology: “concentration camps” soon disap- 
peared; instead a new term came into use: “Cor- 
rective Labor Camps.” 

Not until 1929 did the “labor” camps begin their 
greatest growth. Their new development coincided 
and was causally related to three factors: collectiviza- 
tion of farming, industrialization, and suppression of 
the political opposition within the Communist Party. 

The collectivization was carried out as a campaign 
against the kulaks, or prosperous peasants. They were 
to be expropriated and deported, with their families. 
In this way, the creation of the kolkhoz system pro- 
duced a multitude of potential laborers, of both sexes 
and all ages, for possible needs in industry and trans- 
portation. At the same time, the first Five-Year Plan 
and the general trend toward rapid industrialization 
brought home the increasing shortage of labor; among 
the multitude of projects there were many in which 
great masses of unskilled labor could be used, as for 
instance, the construction of highways, railroads, and 
canals; the expansion of the state’s agricultural 
economies (sovkhozes) ; lumbering in the huge forests 
of Russia’s north and east; mining of coal, peat and, 
somewhat later, of gold in Eastern Siberia. As time 
went on, new jobs were found for forced labor; the 
labor camps grew and spread further and further. 
While the huge camps were concentrated in the thinly 
populated north and east, small camps with a limited 
number of prisoners were established near industrial 
centers, cities, and ports, as reservoir of labor for 
various uses. 

In the same period the bitter struggle within the 
Communist Party was coming to an end. The Trotsky- 
ites were beaten and Trotsky deported; later the 
Bukharin-Zinoviev faction was silenced. In the fight. 
of Stalin’s group against his opponents, especially 
against the right-wing Communists, one of the many 
issues was the problem whether “class enemies” 
(kulaks, capitalists, and non-Communist intellectuals) 
could ever be “corrected” into loyal Soviet citizens. 
By implication this was a question of life and death 
for the millions classified as enemies of the people. 
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The group around Stalin maintained that the masses 
of men and women grown up as members of a 
privileged class were lost for the purposes of a social- 
ist society; they could never be corrected; the only 
use the Soviet State could derive from them was to 
put them to work without incurring too much ex- 
penses for their upkeep. Stalin made fun of those of 
his comrades who could not understand why the dis- 
possessed peasants should be sent away into the tradi- 
tional places of prerevolutionary exile. Somewhat 
later, Andrei Vyshinski denounced the “sentimental- 
ists” who believed that a class enemy could develop 
into a loyal Soviét citizen. All this meant in practice 
a sentence to slow death for the masses of convicts 
and deportees. 

Since the early 1930’s, ordinary prisons have been 
regarded merely as places of detention until the 
sentence is pronounced (by either a court or the 
MVD). After their conviction, only persons unfit 
for work remain in prison. Along with the old penal 
institutions, three new types of exile and hard labor 
exist in the Soviet Union: 

(1) Corrective Labor Camps for those sentenced 
(by either a court or the MVD) to a term of three 
years or more; 

(2) Corrective labor colonies for prisoners sen- 
tenced to terms shorter than three years; 

(3) Mere, exile, i. e. assigned residence without 
confinement. 

* * x” 


THE GULAG AND MANPOWER 


HE entire system of penal institutions—prisons, 

labor camps, labor colonies, and exile settlements— 
is under the jurisdiction of the GULAG, which is a 
branch of the Ministry for Internal Affairs (the 
NKVD, renamed MVD in March, 1946). The word 
“GULAG” consists of the Russian initials of its com- 
plete title: Chief Administration of Labor Camps, 
Colonies, and Settlements of the MVD. 

The central administration of the GULAG in Mos- 
cow directs the greatest enterprise in the world, by 
far exceeding not only the biggest industrial mono- 
polies in the Old and New Worlds but even all state 
enterprises, past and present, of any nation, including 
the mammuth state economy of Hitler’s Germany. It 
disposes of a labor force hitherto unknown in num- 
bers throughout the history of either private or state 
economy; it is not a capitalist economy since the 
standard employer-employee relationship does not 
exist; it is rather based on a master-slave relationship. 
Since 1930 increasing segments of the Five-Year Plans 
have been assigned to the GULAG for fulfillment. 
Though never publicized, the GULAG is used to per- 
forming its tasks not only with energy and persever- 
ance but also with its characteristic disregard for the 
value of human life. 

In Soviet Russia the fulfillment of the Five-Year 


Plan by an economic agency is for its head officials 
the road to advancement and honor, while failure to 
carry out the assigned tasks usually leads to repri- 
mands, punishment and dismissal. The central and 
local heads of the GULAG’s enterprises are therefore 
among the most eager and zealous executors of eco- 
nomic blueprints. 

The GULAG’s enterprises are mainly based on com- 
mon labor, without the benefit of complicated and 
expensive machinery. Often it is the most primitive 
kind of industrial economy. Therefore the procure- 
ment of manpower is its main preoccupation. Every 
year a great part of its prisoners die or become in- 
valids; there are camps in which the yearly death-toll 
reaches 20 percent; in the gold mines of the Far East 
it is as high as 30 percent a year. Besides, a number 
of prisoners have to be released every year, and despite 
all efforts to keep them at work as “free laborers” 
after the expiration of their sentences and despite the 
introduction of forcible exile for released prisoners, 
the accumulated yearly loss of slave labor reaches 
enormous figures; it must be made up by new arrests 
and convictions; and that is the preoccupation of an- 
other section of the MVD, which takes care of the 
constant flow of replacements from all classes and 
regions of the Soviet Union into the institutions of 
the GULAG. 

* * * 

HE Corrective Labor Camps, the principal com- 

ponent of the GULAG penal system, are located 
mostly in thinly populated regions, i. e. in the north- 
ern provinces of Russia in Europe, in Siberia, and in 
Central Asia. In these regions many labor camps are 
grouped together into huge clusters, with hundreds 
of thousands of inmates. Each camp and each group 
has specific economic assignments to carry out. Among 
the biggest of such groups are the Pechora Camps, 
where about a million prisoners are said to be in- 
terned; these camps have almost completed the con- 
struction of the great Kotlas-Vorkuta Railroad; now 
they are concentrating on the mining of coal in re- 
cently discovered deposits, on oil drilling, and on 
lumbering. 

A second great cluster is located in the Archangel 
Region, with a population of around 500,000; this 
one was of particular importance during the war, 
when its inmates built airfields, expanded port facili- 
ties, worked on the construction of railway branch 
lines and other essential wartime tasks. 

In Siberia huge camps are located to the north and 
east of Lake Baikal; they are concerned with the con- 
struction of new railway lines and with mining. The 
population of these clusters is estimated at nearly a 
million. 

The Dalstroy in the Far East is a “special region,” 
completely under the control of the MVD. Among its 
economic tasks the most important is gold mining on 
the Kolyma River; living conditions in these camps, 











situated in one of the coldest regions of the world 
and thousands of miles from civilization, are the hard- 
est possible. The death-toll is high, illness perennial, 
and liberation more than problematic for the prison- 
ers, whose number is in the millions. 

The Karaganda camps in Central Asia have about 
150,000 internees, employed mainly at iron, copper, 
and especially coal mining. There is a women’s camp 
in this cluster, in which a sizeable number of wives 
and widows of former Soviet leaders are interned; 
it is commonly referred to as the ““Wives’ Camp.” 

* * * 


HOW THE CAMPS ARE RUN 
BESIDES these and a few other big groups a multi- 


tude of smaller camps are located near large 
cities in order to perform current jobs. These smaller 
camps are moved from one city or one region to an- 
other whenever necessary. These individual camps 
are most important wherever new industrial units are 
to be built; the prisoners’ task is mostly the perform- 
ance of unskilled or semi-skilled labor, such as dig- 
ging, leveling the ground, building outer walls of 
plants, constructing highways and railroad lines. 
Most of the internationally-known new industrial 
establishments in the Urals, such as Magnitogorsk, 
have been built in this manner. Even the expansion 
of existing industrial units and the construction of 
additional buildings is often entrusted to detachments 
of prisoners from transferred labor camps. 

The internal life of a great labor camp is ruled by 
three institutions: the general administration of the 
camp, the ISO, and the KVCh. 

The administration consists of a sizable body, of 
course under instructions from the central GULAG. 
It employs also a considerable number of prisoners, 
notably intellectuals, as engineers, organizers, book- 
keepers. To the administration there are attached the 
armed guards, under an officer of the MVD; the guard 
recruits helpers from among the prisoners, particular- 
ly the criminal elements—no political prisoners are 
elevated to jobs as guards. The hospitals, subordinated 
to the administration, are insufficient in number and 
capacity, and possess highly inadequate medical sup- 
plies. The doctors and medical assistants are usually 
taken from the prisoners’ ranks, 

The ISO is the internal police in the camp—a kind 
of MVD inside an MVD camp. It consists of a few 
paid officials and of a great number of unofficial agents 
among the prisoners. It has plenty of informers who 
hope to improve their status or get better food by 
serving the ISO. The suppression of plots inside the 
camps, and the prevention of escapes has more often 
than not been due to the work of these informers. The 
ISO has at its disposal special punitive cells in which 
prisoners condemned to further punishment have to 
endure severe, often cruel, conditions. Conditions in 
these unheated cells are particularly unbearable in 
the cold winter. 











The KVCh is the “Cultural-Educational Section.” 
Its task is to explain work assignments and camp 
orders to the prisoners. Certain items of political 
news are also distributed by this agency. Where radio 
loudspeakers are available, they are operated by the 
KVCh. At the head of the department there is usually 
a Communist or a member of the Communist Youth 
League, and the quality of the “education” is low. 

The prisoners are usually divided into four, some- 
times five, groups, in accordance with their individual 
productivity. Those in the upper category (the “Stak- 
hanovites”) enjoy a bearable diet, but only the very 
strongest and youngest prisoners are able to attain 
this high level. For the rest, rations are always 
inadequate; hunger is a normal condition of life. The 
lowest category—those whose productivity falls below 
a prescribed minimum—get only 12 ounces of bread 
(equal to a small American loaf) daily—and nothing 
else; such a diet is equivalent to slow death. 

For the so-called “politicals” (who constitute the 
majority of the prisoners and who include persons 
without any actual political affiliation, guilty of no 
political offense whatsoever), the hardest feature of 
everyday life is the common criminal. The criminals 
enjoy privileges denied to the politicals. Often they 
are appointed to supervisory positions. These mur- 
derers and professional burglars mistreat the politicals 
in the most cruel fashion; bribing the criminal bosses 
is indispensable for a political who wants to live in 
peace; thefts, an everyday occurrence, are usually un- 
punished; numerous deaths are the result of this 
peculiar institution in the Soviet camps. 

* 3 * 


HOW MANY MILLION SLAVE. LABORERS? 
EITHER the exact number of labor camps, labor 


colonies, or exile settlements of the MVD is 
known. Only estimates are possible, varying greatly. 
The horror of the Soviet population in the face of 
this MVD institution is so great that absurd exaggera- 
tions are widespread in Russia, with guesses ranging 
as high as 40,000,000. ; 

The number of camps changes almost monthly, 
since some camps close down and new ones emerge 
in other locations. On the basis of the available 
evidence it has been possible to locate about 125 
individual camps in all parts of Russia. 

The latest available estimates of the number of 
prisoners in the labor camps are: S. Mora and P. 
Zwierniak, in Justice Sovietique (Rome, 1945), on the 
basis of Polish documents—15,000,000; Victor Krav- 
chenko, in I Chose Freedom (New York, 1946)— 
about 20,000,000; Arthur Koestler, in The Yogi and 
the Commissar (London, 1945), 17,000,000; W. L. 
White, in Report on the Russians (New York, 1945) — 
14,000,000. Brooks Atkinson, in the New York Times 
July 7, 1946, reported that “the estimates run all the 
way from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000.” Professor 
Sergei Prokopovich puts the number at 5,000,000 to 
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7,000,000 at the end of the war. German documents 
reveal that their intelligence agents estimated the num- 
ber of Soviet prisoners in the labor camps at 9,600,000 
in 1941. 

It is probably correct to estimate the number of 
prisoners at about 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 on the eve 
of the war. It had shrunk considerably by the end of 
the war, after increased deaths as a result of famine 
had taken their toll and mobilization into the armed 
forces had further depleted the population in the 
camps. It may have dropped to less than 6,000,000 
by 1944-45. 

Since the end of the war, the population of the 
camps has again increased. Such a replenishment of 
manpower is a prerequisite for the fulfillment of the 
new Five-Year Plan. 

The first source of the new flow of prisoners intu 
the camps was the great purge of the Soviet popula- 
tion in territories occupied by the Germans during 
the war. All persons guilty or suspected of any sort 
of collaboration with the enemy were arrested; they 
were tried by the NKVD and, while only a few were 
executed, the majority were deported to labor camps. 
The maximum penalty for treason is 25 years in the 
“corrective” labor camps. 

A second source for the replenishment of the slave 
labor force has been the population of the five liqui- 
dated “National Republics” and regions (Volga- 
Germans, Chechen-Ingushs, Kalmyks, Crimean Tatars, 
and Karachayevians). The people of these areas were 
found to be “disloyal” to the Soviet Union; the 
deportations carried out in the latter stages of the 
war were later sanctioned by a law adopted by the 
Supreme Soviet on June 25, 1946. 

The third source of new prisoners was the Russian 
prisoners of war returning from Germany. It is little 
known abroad that a Soviet prisoner of war is con- 
sidered a criminal by the very fact of having fallen 
into enemy hands. Since many of the prisoners had 
been drafted by the German armed forces into labor 
batallions and military formations, every prisoner 
returning home is being screened and, unless he can 
show why he failed to die fighting rather than sur- 
render, he is sentenced to a term of forced labor. 
This procedure, unbelievable at first, has now been 
confirmed by a multitude of reports from Russia as 
well as from individuals who managed to escape back 
to Germany or France. The total number of Russian 
prisoners of war was given by Germany as about 
5,000,000; it is not. known how many of these have 
survived and returned home. : 

Along with the prisoners of war, Russian laborers, 
men and women dragged by the Germans from the 
occupied areas into forced labor, are undergoing the 
same process of screening, and many are sentenced 
to deportation. 

A search by the MVD for Soviet citizens in Western 
Europe is continuing even now. In France, the MVD 
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maintains a special camp for this purpose, with the 
consent -of the French authorities. In Germany, the 
UNRRA has allowed the MVD to administer a few 
camps specially designated for Soviet citizens who 
are to be repatriated. Officially, compulsory repatria- 
tion has been abolished; in fact, however, UNRRA 
officials in Germany have served the MVD in a 
scandalous manner. 

During recent years foreigners have been added to 
the Soviet population of the labor camps. First came 
the Poles, then citizens of the Baltic States; soon Ger- 
man prisoners of war began to arrive in force. Since 
the end of the war, German, Italian, Japanese and 
other former Axis subjects have constituted a mass 
of laborers that runs into the millions. These prison- 
ers usually live in separate camps. All camps, how- 
ever—old-style “corrective labor camps” as well as 
the new prisoner of war camps—are part of the same 
integrated system run by the MVD. 

* * * 


FORCED labor has become an essential element of 

the Soviet economy. This kind of cheap and 
obedient labor is a prerequisite for the fulfillment of 
the ambitious plans of industrialization, industrial 
expansion and military preparedness. The Soviet 
slaves form the lowest class of Soviet society, the 


foundation on which rests the entire structure. 
* * * 


Eye-W itness Accounts 
1. A TRADE UNION LEADER REPORTS 


N eloquent narrative of his experiences in the labor 

camps was given by a well-known Polish labor 
leader (Trade Union of Miners) and member of the 
Executive Council of the Polish Socialist Party. Ar- 
rested upon the arrival of Soviet troups in Eastern 
Poland in September, 1939, he was sentenced to ten 
years of hard labor. Together with many other Poles, 
he was first taken to Odessa and thence to Vladivostok 
—a trip that took 40 days, during which the prisoners 
received very little food. 

“In Vladivostok,” he writes (in The Dark Side of 
the Moon, London, 1946, pp. 118-121), “there was an 
enormous clearing center from which prisoners were 
distributed among lagiers [camps] in the province of 
Khaborovsk, which are under the supervision of the 
Office for the Northeast. There were some 25,000 pris- 
oners camping here in the open. Two barracks were 
reserved for Poles. On May 20th, 1940, together with 
a large transport of my fellow-prisoners, I was taken 
across the Sea of Japan to Magadan, and from there, 
by lorry, to another distributing center. From this 
center we proceeded to Maldiak, 1,700 kilometers away 
on the River Kolyma. We arrived in Maldiak on the 
26th of June. There were four camps there, each con- 
taining 2,000 persons, and we lived in huts covered by 
tenting, 100 prisoners in each hut. We slept on bare 
bunks made, not of planks, but of logs. Everybody 

















slept in their clothes. In the summer there were sud- 
den changes of temperature and very light nights. 
The summer was short, with great heat in the day- 
time. But even at its hottest, the smallest cloud would 
cause an instant change in the temperature, and it 
would then become intensely cold. Swarms of flies, 
a kind of mosquito, very tiny and very blood-thirsty, 
caused us great misery, getting into our eyés and 
biting us to the bone. 

“By the middle of September, the snow was up to 
our knees. At Magadan we were given winter jackets, 
and in the camp a few received felt leg coverings and 
another type of warm jacket called bushlaki. 

“The whole region about the camp was utterly de- 
serted. Apart from the prisoners and the administra- 
tion no one lived there. The native inhabitants moved 
further and further into the taiga at each Soviet ad- 
vance into the interior of their country, keeping 
always as far away as they possibly could from the 
intruders and living by breeding animals, which they 
graze in herds. 

“Reveille was at 5 a. m. Before going to work, the 
prisoners got a piece of bread each and a portion of 
gruel. After this, and in a column of four across, 
we were marched under escort to our places in the 
mines. The mining was for gold. On our way to 
work, an orchestra sometimes played. The work on 
the surface consisted of digging earth, often mixed 
with gravel. We dug with crowbars, picks and shovels, 
and in the winter when the ground was frozen, with 
gouges (chisels). It was indeed convicts’ work. The 
daily norm was 125 barrows of earth dug, which had 
then to be pushed to a distance of from three hundred 
to four hundred metres. Below the surface these mines 
were 120-150 feet deep, and accidents below the sur- 
face were frequent, as many as five or six a day. The 
underground corridors were narrow and the ceilings 
not propped. The unfortunate victims of accidents 
were hauled to the surface, their hands cut off in proof 
of death (to be shown to the authorities) and the 
bodies then thrust below the brushwood. At 12:30 
there was a half-hour break and we got our dinner, 
consisting of 150 grammes (6.25 ounces) of bread and 
a portion of thin skilly; occasionally a piece of fish. 
After dinner we kept on uninterruptedly until 8 p. m. 
The prisoners who had not by then accomplished their 
norm had to work two hours more. After the return 
to camp, there were still a lot of things to be done. 
Bread had to be brought from a point five kilometers 
away, the firewood too. Supper consisted of a piece 
of bread and the soup again. The ration of bread 
varied between 250 and 500 grams (9 oz. to 18 oz.) 
a day, according to the norm accomplished. The 
prisoners were of all classes, representing a cross- 
section of the whole of Soviet society, and not only 
of all the nationalities of the Soviet Union but also 
of the states who are her neighbors. 

“The orchestra very often played while the prison- 
ers were at work. To the accomplishment of this music, 





the guards would fall out prisoners whose work was 
especially feeble and shoot them, there and then. The 
shots rang out one after another. The bodies of the 
murdered men were also buried under the brushwood 
on the surface of the mines. 

“A Jew from Lwow working alongside me was so 
exhausted that he repeatedly fainted at work. The 
guard ordered him to fall out, took him to a nearby 
shed, and there he was shot. I heard the shot and saw 
his body a few minutes later. 

“The same fate overtook prisoners for the slightest 
breach of regulations, especially for moving even a 
few steps away from the spot where they were at work 
or for not keeping in line when they were marching. 
Everybody was pitilessly robbed the moment they 
arrived and all the prisoners were utterly demoralized. 
There were frequent fights, mutual denunciations, and 
at work no pity of any kind was shown by one 
prisoner to another. The whole inner functioning of 
the camp depended on present criminals or ticket-of- 
leave men. There was nothing they would not do to 
secure for themselves a larger piece of bread. The 
more intelligent among the prisoners were perfectly 
open-eyed about the functioning of the regime in the 
Union and were hostile to it, though quite powerless. 
Their only hope was that something might happen 
from outside, under the impact of which the system 
would come crashing down. 

“As a result of the twelve to fourteen-hour day, 
with no. day of rest in the week, and of the quality 
and quantity of the food, after a very short period 
in the camp the prisoners suffer from exhaustion, and 
are easily attacked by disease. A prisoner gets sick 
leave only when he has at least 40° C. (102 F.) of 
temperature and then only if the quota of sick leave 
for that day is not filled. The exhaustion of the 
prisoners brings about a slowing down in the output. 
When the output goes down, the guards begin to beat 
them with their rifle-butts, put them in solitary con- 
finement, and finally shoot them. Those who are in 
the lock-up (called tubes) also work under incessant 
supervision, and get only 200 grammes of bread and 
100 grammes of soup. Dysentery and tsinga are 
endemic. Out of a camp of 10,000 men, some 2,000 
die every year, a considerable proportion of these 
from exhaustion. Every morning there are some 
prisoners who cannot bt roused. They have died dur- 
ing the night. In the first two and a half months of 
my time in the camp on the Kolyma, out of the total 
of twenty Poles in my group, sixteen died. Four, in- 
cluding myself, survived. 

“In winter, one has to work even in 65 degrees C. 
of frost (—85 F.). Clothes get worn out very quickly 
in the mines. We went about wrapped in rags which 
we almost never took off; only very rarely in the 
bathhouse. The ice-bound rags on our feet would 
thaw out in the vapor. After the bath, we had to wrap 
our feet again in these sodden rags. 

“In this camp, the best workers occasionally get 
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a little pay in cash. For this money it was possible 
to buy from a fellow-prisoner, or in the camp-shop, 
a piece of bread. But if found, this bread was im- 
mediately confiscated as prisoners were not allowed, 
on any account, to keep food with them. 

“This regulation was made to prevent prisoners 
from escaping. The prisoners’ one dream was to get 
away to hospital. The hospitals were run by medical 
orderlies, all prisoners or former prisoners, and the 
equipment was extremely primitive. Nevertheless, 
life in hospital was incomparably better than everyday 
life in the huts. A prisoner ‘willingly chopped off his 
fingers in the hope of getting thus admitted. Self- 
inflicted wounds were universal. I myself, with an- 
other Pole, shortly before our release, decided to cut 
off fingers and toes. We had come to the end of our 
endurance.” 

This man was released after the Polish-Soviet agree- 
ment in September, 1941. He concludes his narrative: 

“At Magadan I met some 1,200 Poles. From what 
they said, I learned that 60 percent of the Poles de- 
ported to the camps along the river Kolyma had died. 
Conditions for the Poles at Magadan did not change 
much in practice after the amnesty. The same regula- 


tions-as before remained in force.” 
% oa * 


2. A YOUNG WOMAN IN THE POTMA CAMPS 


‘*rHE camp authorities treated us utterly shame- 
fully. The watchword was: work and fulfillment 
of the plan. Nor did they recognize any sickness; you 
had to have over 100 F. to be excused from work. No 
attention was paid to the periodic indisposition of the 
women. The least negligence in our work was con- 
sidered sabotage. Once one of my fellow-workers, 
feeling ill, left the factory to return to the barrack five 
minutes before the end of our shift. For this “crime” 
she was locked up in an isolation cell for eight days. 
“In May, 1941, I was transferred to the 19th ‘Lag- 
punkt,’ the worst of all those I have known. There 
were about 200 Polish and 500 Soviet women-prison- 
ers there, but no men. The Soviet women were mostly 
convicted for political offenses. There were also 
minors among us. Although a minority, they terror- 
ized everybody, just as they did everywhere else.... 
“In the 19th ‘lagpunkt’ more than a hundred women 
lived in each barrack; there was only one floor to it. 
The work consisted in sewing uniforms for the armed 
forces and in knitting gloves.” (Testimony No. 14970, 
reproduced in S. Mora and P. Zwierniak, La Justice 
Sovietique, Rome, 1945, pp. 288-289.) 
* a * 


3. “TROTSKYITES" IN THE CAMPS 


“WX7HEN the end of the prisoners’ terms approaches, 

the sentences are in the greater number of cases 
renewed, and the prisoner is notified of this in a brief 
official note the day before he is due to be freed. 
Neither old age nor sickness are sufficient motives for 
liberation. I have seen old men, seventy years old, 
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white ghosts, incurably sick prisoners, blind people 
clinging to the walls, people who should have been 
taken to a heated hospital, given some care and atten- 
tion, whatever their crime may have been. I have 
seen old men, with lung conditions, paralyzed, rotting 
away in the stench of the barracks, for years already 
unable to move. And they still had three, five, or 
seven‘ years of their sentence to serve. The youngest 
tried to escape.... The fugitives were counted by the 
thousands. There are special camps for captured 
escapees. There they remain from six to nine months, 
without working, receiving 11 ounces of bread a day, 
or a little soup once a day. Then one, two, three, even 
five years are added to their initial sentences. Besides 
these isolation camps, where the culprits nevertheless 
live together, there also exist immense camps of 
‘rigorous isolation,’ where each prisoner is placed in 
a separate cell-block: here the most dangerous po- 
litical prisoners, the ideologists, are kept. ... Several 
dozen of the most important among the ‘Trotsyites’ 
were deported to Vorkuta. While they were still to- 
gether, they decided to eternalize the people’s memory 
of them bya last manifestation of their inflexible 
will, and thus remain victorious even if condemned 


to hard labor. 


. “They presented a list of demands, claiming (1) 
the right of political prisoners to be separated from 
the criminals; (2) to be employed only for work 
corresponding to their professions, i.e., as intellec- 
tuals; and (3) never to be separated. 

“They implemented these demands by a threat of a 
hunger-strike until success or death, The NKVD 
naturally turned down their demands. The ‘Trotsky- 
ites’ then started a hunger-strike which lasted for 120 
days without interruption. During this time the camp 
authorities administered forcibly artificial nourish- 
ment, despite which many died. When all the efforts 
to break their spirit proved ineffective, the “Trotsky- 
ites’ were separated with the help of a pack of fierce 
dogs unleashed in their barracks. 

“The sick men were carried out by soldiers. They 
were sent in various directions and, after a while, 
nobody ever mentioned them. It is rather certain that 
they were shot.... 

“Last, let me tell how I took leave of one of my 
companions of misfortune. When I was about to leave 
and I shook everybody’s hand for the last time, an 
artisan stepped up to me. He was a quiet man and 
had never spoken to me before even though I had 
often tried to converse with him. During the entire 
period of our stay in the camp—almost a year—I 
had never heard him utter so much as a complaint 
or even a sigh. He was a model ‘stakhanovite,’ inde- 
fatiguable in his work, an excellent master of his trade. 
He approached me and spoke these intrepid words in 
a loud voice: 

“*When you leave Russia and regain your freedom, 
tell of our suffering to the peoples of the West. In 
the name of true justice—their notion of justice—let 
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them come here and recognize in us human beings 
similar to themselves! May they come and restore to 
us human liberty!’ ” 

(Testimony of a Polish lawyer, No. 3683, ibid., 
pp. 302-303.) 


* * * 


4. EXHAUSTION 
° A! last I no longer had the necessary strength to 


fulfill my norm of output, having eaten but 
11 ounces of bread and a little dishwater soup daily. 
Where could you get the force to work? I was getting 
thinner day by day; I felt increasingly weaker until 
I reached such a stage of exhaustion that by the end 
of the fifth hour of work I could hardly even simulate 
working. The same was true of my companions: they 
would often faint from weakness. 

“In the summer of 1941, I was detailed to collect 
hay. We were mowing grass in the forests, some seven 
kilometers from the camp. One could not even think 
of carrying out the required norm. A swampy ter- 
rain, clouds of mosquitoes and nasty flies, choking 
from the damp heat, the brushwork under which we 
were supposed to mow grass—all this made it im- 
possible to fulfill the plan. Returning from work was 
even more exacting. Many of us would faint from 
exhaustion; then a guard would tell the brigade to 
stop, would fire into the air to inform the authorities 
of the accident; we would then have to wait for the 
arrival of a truck to carry those who had fainted back 
to camp. This meant further lateness and cut down 
our short eating and resting time. Often we would 
carry the exhausted women in our arms rather than 
wait, but we were not always capable of doing so, 
especially when there were several who had fainted 
and the rest of us could hardly stand up. 

“I fell sick in the course of my work as a result 
of complications due to a brain condition I had con- 
tracted during my stay in the workshop. My head and 
neck were constantly swollen. I looked like a monster. 
But that was not enough to excuse me from work.” 


(Testimony of a young woman, ibid., pp. 290-291.) 


* * * 


5. AN INTELLECTUAL TESTIFIES 


“Our working conditions were almost always dead- 

ly. We were forced to work in temperatures of 
40° F. below zero. Only when the cold was even more 
intense than that were the men sent back to their bar- 
racks. Rain and snowstorms were disregarded. We 
had to cut trees in the forests even when the snow 
was waist-deep. Falling trees would hit the workers, 
who were unable to get away in the deep snow. In 
the summer, while mowing in the marshland, the men 
were obliged to stand knee-deep in water or mud for 
ten or twelve hours a day. The same thing happened 
in the turf pits. At night, the clothes, drenched with 
snow and mud, were hung around the stove. The 
nauseating evaporation polluted the air in the bar- 





racks.... In the morning, most prisoners had to don 
damp tatters. No wonder they constantly fell ill. 
Influenza, bronchitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis (the 
consumptive cases were not isolated, nor were they 
relieved of work unless their temperatures rose above 
100° F.), malaria and other illnesses decimated our 
ranks. Scurvy was widespread, wounds opened, and 
abscesses suppurated. Gangrene was frequent, and 
often necessitated the amputation of toes and fingers. 
Frostbite and subsequent amputation were common. 

“Sickness was considered fortunate, if it led to hos- 
pitalization. The prisoners often mutilated themselves 
to avoid working. The men were compelled to work 
by force. Those who resisted were put in jail (into 
unheated cells, without clothes, and with a food ration 
of 11 ounces of bread and a bowl of soup once a day). 
Flat refusal to work entailed a death sentence. Such 
sentences were often read to us.... The camp author- 
ities would force the prisoner to work, by means of 
beating, kicking, dragging him through mud and 
snow, setting dogs on him, hitting him with rifle butts, 
and threatening him at the point of a bayonet or 
revolver. ... 

“Transports would arrive in camp with hundreds 
of Mongols, Circassians, Georgians, and Uzbeks. After 
a year only a few of them were alive. Hard work 
killed the strongest among them. For a year, the 
‘hero’ prisoner would do stakhanovite work and ac- 
complish 120 or 150 percent of his quota. Then, one 
night, he would die in his sleep, without a moan, of 
a heart-attack, and in the morning his companions 
would find beside them a ‘healthy corpse’—healthy 
because he had died suddenly, without having been 
ill.” 

(Testimony of an intellectual, in ibid., pp. 304-305.) 


* % * 


6. STARVATION 


“JT is not easy to express on paper what hunger 

means—the daily master of the camps. He who 
has not experienced it, cannot understand how a man, 
under the influence of famine, can come to resemble 
a beast. This incident may help to explain the way 
in which a starved man thinks and acts. 

“In the winter of 1942-43, an epidemic broke out, 
felling the horses in great numbers. ... Nothing would 
be left of the horse but its horseshoes and its tail, the 
body being the object of a loud and forceful dispute 
among those who were nearest to it. Generally such 
banquets would result in death as a consequence of 
poisoning from raw meat, but you could not prevent 
the men from touching it. They knew that they would 
be sick, that they might die, but hunger was strongest: 
‘Let me once eat to satiety, even if it kills me!’ they 
reasoned. One of my best friends, with whom I had 
shared my inadequate rations and who would have 
jumped into the fire for me, threw himself on me with 
an ax, threatening to hit me, because I took away his 
stinking ‘booty.’ 











“In the distribution camp I saw how men, after 15 
or 16 years of ‘education’ in the camps, tore live 
dogs into pieces and ate the bloody raw flesh. There- 
after these unfortunates became practically mad, to 
the point of cutting each other with their knives and 
losing their senses.” 

(Testimony No. 1336, ibid., pp. 313-314.) 

* * * 


7. POLES IN THE PECHORA CAMPS 


“THE physician in our clay hut was a Soviet 

prisoner. Having been captured by the Finns 
during the campaign (of 1939-40), he was therefore 
sentenced to ten years after his return from captivity. 
He really sacrificed himself in his work, doing every- 
thing he possibly could to help.... Suddenly there 
was a high mortality in Column 92. When I left the 
hospital, only about half the 120 were still alive, and 
even the survivors looked like ghosts. 

“The chief of administration, an important official, 
was arrested and sent to Moscow. The chief of the 
‘group, his deputy, the chief engineer, Sifinier; the 
chief physician, Dr. Pomerantz; the chief of the sani- 
tary section, and some other column heads were tried 
on the spot and convicted, depending on their rank, 
to from five to eight years of forced labor in the 
camps. It was learned that from the assigned con- 
tingent of 6,500 prisoners 4,000 had died between 
September, 1940, and March, 1941, and the survivors 
were unfit to work. This was when the construction of 
railroad lines was supposed to begin, and there was 
a shortage of workers. The new parties could not 
arrive before summer, and to wait would have been 
inviting official condemnation for sabotage. 

“Of our Polish group, five Jews had died one right 
after another. Cpl. Kasimierz Bielachowiez, a very 
attractive fellow, died under tragic circumstances. 
Once during work he made fun of a soldier who did 
not know how to carry his rifle; the soldier got mad 
at him, so the corporal threw himself on him, forced 
the rifle out of his hands, beat him and poked him 
with his feet while yelling excitedly: ‘Poles, to arms! 
Beat the bastards!’ A few soldiers ran over, disarmed 
and tied Bielachowiez. He risked being shot; I later 
learned that he was considered insane but given a 
trial. When I returned after the amnesty I could not 
find him anywhere, no trace of him was left. I am 
certain that he was made a martyr. 

“When we gathered after the armistice to depart 
from the Pechora Camps, I found only two of my 
14 companions alive; we left the others behind in the 
tundra... .” 

(Testimony No. 1662, in ibid., pp. 282-283.) 

* * * 
8. A ZIONIST LEADER APPEALS 
TO THE WORLD 


D&. JULIUS MARGOLIN, a Zionist leader, recently 
released from Soviet labor camps, wrote the fol- 
lowing appeal while on his way to Palestine. 
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“T have lived in the Soviet Union for almost seven 
years, from the fall of 1939 to the summer of 1946. 
I spent five years at hard labor in Soviet ‘corrective 
labor camps.’ There I came to understand the secret 
of Soviet strength and stability. The last year I spent 
in a small town in the Altai region as a released and 
legalized Soviet citizen, taking part in the gray, 
workaday life of the Soviet people. 

“T think that I am entitled to speak about and judge 
of that country. Tolstoy wrote that ‘no one who has 
not sat in prison knows what the state is like.’ This 
anarchist aphorism applies surely to the Soviet Union. 
No one who has not passed through Soviet prisons 
can say that he knows Soviet Russia. 

“Until the fall of 1939 I had assumed a position 
of ‘benevolent neutrality’ toward the USSR; this was 
the characteristic attitude of the progressive and 
radical sections of the European intelligentsia. ‘It is 
true,’ we would say to ourselves, ‘that their system is 
no good for us in Europe. But it appears that it is 
a regime that suits the wishes of the Russian people. 
It’s their business, they’ve asked for it.. For us Eu- 
ropeans it is valuable as a great social experiment, 
and all of us can learn many important and valuable 
things from the Soviet Union; for instance, the solu- 
tion of the problem of nationalities; or planned 
economy; or the new role of the woman. Let them 
live and work in good health!’ 

“Such was my outlook until 1939. When I used to 
read the prewar Russian emigre press, I could not 
rid myself of a disagreeable impression, and I thanked 
my stars that I was beyond narrowness and petty 
criticism and could view the Soviet reality with due 
objectivity. I could not stand violent ‘reactionary’ 
criticism of the Soviet regime. In my book, The 
Zionist Idea, which appeared before the war, you 
could not find even a trace of hostility toward the 
Soviet Union. ... 

“The last seven years have made me a convinced 
and ardent foe of the Soviet system. I hate this system 
with all the strength of my heart and all the power of 
my mind. Everything I have seen there has filled me 
with horror and disgust, which will last to the end of 
my days. I feel that the struggle against the regime 
of slavery, terrorism and cruelty which prevail there 
constitutes the primary obligation of every man in 
this world. Tolerance or support of such an inter- 
national shame is not permissible for people who are 
on this side of the Soviet border and who live under 
normal conditions. And I am happy that I am able 
to say without fear or intimidation everything I know 
and think about this regime. 

“T know that my capacities shall not suffice for this 
task. To describe the Soviet hell one would need the 
force of Dante and Dostoyevsky combined with the 
realism of Dickens. But fate has given mea pen, and 
I shall not lay it down until I have written what I 
have to say. I have no literary ambitions. My task 
is to speak the truth, a truth which so many people 














dare not, will not, cannot or simply fear to know. I 
write with the emotion of a man who feels that he has 
but one day left to live—and in that day he must say 
what is most essential, the faster the better, for to- 
morrow may be too late. 

“Millions of men are perishing in the camps of 


the Soviet Union.” 
* * * 


TWO WORLDS WITHIN THE USSR 
“RUSSIA is indeed divided into two parts: one part, 


the ‘free’ Russia, is accessible to the visiting 
foreigners, so far as foreigners are at all permitted 
into the Soviet Union; there are show places, such as 
the Moscow subway, with brilliant facades and dirty 
courtyards, which are at least theoretically accessible 
to the outsider. 


“The other Russia—the second Russia, behind 
barbed wire—is the thousands, endless thousands of 
camps, places of compulsory labor, where millions of 
people are interned. Deprived of their citizenship, 
these people are excluded from Soviet society and 
are in a literal meaning of the word the state’s slaves. 
After the completion of their ten-year sentence (and 
recently a new category of convicts for 15 and 20 
years has been introduced), they are commonly trans- 
ferred to the status of ‘special migrants,’ not being 
permitted to return home and often forced to remain 
in the locality where they have just served their 
sentence. Millions of slaves colonize the far-off 
peripheries of the Soviet north. And, in general, there 
is no corner in this huge land where, between 
normal towns and villages, there is not a camp sur- 
rounded by high fences, with the four standard guard 
towers, one at each corner. 


“This second Russia is a huge sewer, a gigantic 
dumping heap on which are deposited, whenever 
desirable, entire groups and classes of the popula- 
tion. This ‘invisible’ Russia is genuine hell, a diabolic 
invention, scientifically organized along the latest 
lines of police technique. It is hard to say just how 
many people are in it. The inmates mention the most 
fantastic figures. I think that in some years the camps 
have housed from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 people. 
During the war a considerable number died out. Now 
new herds of men are sent there again. To mention 
them aloud or to speak of them is impossible in Rus- 
sia. Soviet literature shamefacedly keeps silent. At 
one time foreign correspondents were even permitted 
to visit Hitler’s ‘KZ’s,’ but no one has been permitted 
into the Soviet concentration camps; the only way 
journalists have found their way into them is as 
prisoners. And this explains why up to the war the 
world knew nothing, absolutely nothing, about them. 
The terror and secrecy in which these camps are veiled 
are indescribable. As in a Russian fairy tale, you talk 
to people one day—the next day they have disap- 
peared. The big bad wolf has devoured them. You 








are no longer supposed to concern yourself about 
them. If they write to you, do not in vain seek in 
their letters any clue to their mode of existence. They 
will ask for parcels and assure you that they are in 
good health. These people’s names have been stricken 
out of the book of life; their wives will divorce them, 
and their Komsomol children will not write to them. 


“The Soviet state is the only one in the world where 
people live under continual threat, as if at the muzzle 
of a cocked revolver. In the camps of the BBK—the 
White Sea-Baltic Sea Canal—alone, there were about 
500,000 people, and the 50,000 Poles sent there easily 
dissolved in the total mass. All of Russia is covered 
with these camps as if with a mysterious rash; and 
the infinite cynicism of the officialdom, well-aware 
of its actions, is expressed in the hermetic isolation 
of these camps from all foreign visitors. Thus the 
subservient rascals among the cultured elite of Soviet 
society have the possibility to deny the very existence 
of this unprecedented system. After my liberation I 
held in my hands the official textbook on Political 
Economy, a collective work published in Moscow 
under the editorship of Professor Mitin, where one 
of the erudite scoundrels calls the assertion that there 
exists slave labor in the USSR ‘a bourgeois calumny.’ 


“It is ridiculous to suppose that all these millions 
of prisoners are guilty. What criminals can be the 
half a million Poles (mostly Jews) who were sent to 
the camps in the summer of 1940? A government 
which does not hesitate to keep millions of its citizens 
in a state of slavery as a measure of pacification and 
in order to strengthen the regime; a government that 
continually tears pieces of live flesh from the body 
of the most unfortunate people in the world; a gov- 
ernment that does not stop sending masses of innocent 
and intimidated people through the sieve of the NKVD, 
without trial and without cause, without pity or re- 
gard, into the labor camps (and the local staffs of the 
NKVD, in turn, themselves operate under terror and 
fear)—such a government is the most monstrous 
phenomenon of our contemporary world. 

“Tt is true that in comparison with the death fac- 
tories of Oswiecim and Maidanek the Soviet camps 
may pass for the highest depositories of humaneness. 
But Hitlerism has been beaten, while the Soviet camps 
continue to exist. There are no more ghettos and 
crematoriums; but the camps where I spent the best 
years of my life continue to be ignored by the peoples 
of the world; and the cot I once occupied is now taken 
up by my comrades. Since they came into being, the 
Soviet camps have swallowed more people, have ex- 
acted more victims that all other camps—Hitler’s in- 
cluded—together, and this lethal engine continues to 
operate full-blast. 

“And those who in reply only shrug their shoulders 
and try to dismiss the issue with vague and meaning- 
less generalities I consider moral abetters and ac- 
complices of banditry.” 


ll 











JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNDERWORLD 


“ AN entire generation of Zionists has died in Soviet 

prisons, camps, and exile. We were never able 
to come to their rescue, and this not only because it 
was difficult, but above all because we had lost all 
heart-felt, spiritual contact with them. We did not 
care about them. I do not remember seeing a single 
article about them in the prewar press, not the least 
effort to mobilize public opinion and to alleviate their 
fate. This was evidence of that criminal passivity and 
paralysis which showed themselves so tragically when 
the chimneys of Oswiecim were lit up and Polish 
Jewry marched to death, while the world-wide centers 
of Jewish life stood by, ‘not knowing,’ ‘not believing,’ 
and therefore failing to do even the little that could 
be done to help them. One of my most shocking 
encounters in the Soviet ‘underworld’ was meeting 
people buried alive for no other reason than the 
fact of having been Zionists in their youth. Before 
me were old men and women, broken in spirit and 
body, without hope or faith. They asked me to give 
their regards to their people and their country, as if 
to holy symbols that would never again become a 
reality for them. And they further asked me—people 
with many achievements to their credit, people whom 
their countrymen must certainly remember—they asked 
me not to mention their names in the press abroad, 
for this might be fatal for them or their children, for 
their families living in freedom, in Soviet ‘freedom,’ 
that is. I keep silent about them. But there are names 
that I do not hesitate to list because they are publicly 
known, and not I but others should long ago have 
raised the question of their fate. 


“M. Kulbak, a brilliant and talented Yiddish poet, 
a great asset to our literature, suddenly ‘disappeared’ 
in Soviet Russia. Kulbak was no Zionist. He was a 
friend of the USSR and had gone there to live and 
work in the ‘fatherland of all toilers.’ He wrote two 
notable books there: Messiah ben Efraim and a novel, 
Zelmenauer. Kulbak had the same idea of communism 
as the rest of our naive simplists who live in a world 
of inflamed fantasy. But he was careless enough to 
settle not in Paris but in Moscow. Now his books are 
on the index, his works are forbidden, and he himself 
is listed as ‘missing,’ i.e. in one of the camps as a 
unit among working cattle. I think the worst thing 
about it is the utter indifference of the Jewish people, 
for whom this man lived and toiled. Who cares about 
him? Does the Jewish public, Jewish literature realize 
the debt it owes him? We keep quiet, but Kulbak’s 
tragedy is not only shameful for humanity: it is our 
own tragedy above everything else. 

“Every Lithuanian Jew and every Zionist knows 
the name of Benjamin Berger, before the war Presi- 
dent of Zionist Organizations in Lithuania. I bow my 








head before this man, who saved my life, saving me 
from the most humiliating of all deaths—starvation. 
In the Kotlas Camp, where we met as prisoners, he 
slowly and patiently literally put me on my feet. I 
know of no man more wonderful, more noble or pure 
than Dr. Berger. His silvery hair and his tired in- 
telligent eyes have the imprint of divine humaneness. 
All of his life—he is 66 years old now—has been filled 
with unselfish service to his fellow men, to science, 
and to his people. There is no man in the world whom 
Dr. Berger ever harmed; and there are legions who 
owe him their lives. Dr. Berger did not fail to help 
a suffering human being whenever he could, and in 
the prison camp into which he has been thrown, he 
remains a living personification of warmth and care, 
attention and compassion, moral support and paternal 
love for all the unfortunate, humiliated, and crushed 
people who for six years now have constituted his 
only environment. ... 

“There is something savage and irrational in the 
fact that people like Dr. Berger, obvious heroes of 
human fraternity, are classified as ‘anti-social ele- 
ments’ and as criminals in the Soviet Union. After 
the occupation of Lithuania Dr. Berger was arrested 
and deported in 1941. For belonging to an organiza- 
tion as ‘reactionary’ as the Zionists he was sentenced 
to ten years at hard labor. For a person of his age 
and health (he has a serious heart disease), ten years 
are tantamount to a death sentence... . 

* * * 
“MR70E to a society which loses the ability to react 
strongly and vigorously to crying injustice and 
to combat the evil! Such a society is a moral’ corpse, 
and where there is moral disintegration, political de- 
cline will not be far off. To help Berger means to help 
ourselves. 

“We are faced with an international scandal, and 
we must say so in a loud voice. There can be no 
equivocation about it. A turn for the better will never 
occur as a reward for our ‘exemplary behavior.’ Those 
people are murdering our brothers. And we keep 
silent! 

“Let us admit that it was impossible to raise. the 
issue during the common struggle against Hitler. Now 
the war is over. 

“We must delay no longer!” 


* * * 


Dr. .Margolin directed his moving appeal to the 
Jewish people. But Soviet concentration camps in- 
clude millions of every race and creed. The issue is 
so big and the reality so horrible that these camps 
ought to be the concern of everybody in every nation 
who loves freedom. To paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, 
the world cannot be truly free while one-sixth of it 
is enslaved. “We must delay no longer.” 








